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DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


iv resolutely shutting our eyes and closing our ears could 
get rid of disagreeable things, we would take care never 
more to be troubled with the intermiriable quarrel between 
Denmark and Germany. No literature can be more repulsive 
than that which records the vicissitudes of this great diplomatic 
war. The dreariness of books about Schleswig-Holstein, even 
to persons in the habit of reading dreary political works, is 
what the dreariness of the Great Sahara would be to the 
shepherds of Salisbury Plain. But the Schleswig-Holstein 
question is not to be got rid of. The only point on which all 
Germans are agreed is, that Denmark ought to be brought 
low in this matter, and a demonstration against Denmark is 
the first and easiest opening for a common activity which the 
promoters of a reformed Confederation can devise. Denmark, 
too, believes that she has great wrongs to avenge; and 
there are Powers in Europe who might at any moment 
be glad to make these Danish grievances the ground of 
an attack on Germany. Therefore it is desirable to have 
as clear an idea of the points at issue as the subject- 
matter permits, and still more to understand what line England 
ought to take if the quarrel gets more serious, and what is the 
best and most equitable result which England can endeavour 
to bring about. It is high time that we should come to some 
clear understanding. For at least twelve years, England has 
been acting, in a vague friendly way, as a mediator between 
Denmark and Germany, and the course of the mediation has 
involved us in the discussion of a thousand minute points 
which have in general come to nothing. Lord Russet. has 
especially delighted in this work, and has ted as 
many Constitutions as the Abbé Sires, and with about 
as much practical result. He has evidently laboured 
honestly to do justice between the contending parties, 
and to bring about some tenable solution; but he has not 
given satisfaction to anybody, nor brought things nearer to 
a settlement, and he has got entangled in the cobwebs of all 
kinds of little constitutional subtleties. A few months before 
he affronted the Danes by his despatch of last autumn, he had 
oposed addressing a set of questions to Prussia, which 
rance and Russia implored him to keep back as needlessly 
irritating to the German Powers. If a theoretical Constitu- 
tion for Denmark were to be run up in England, there would 
be a good deal to be said for Lord Russr.i’s suggestion; and 
we have much sympathy with the frame of mind in which 
his Lordship drew up the paper of questions to Prussia, for 
they really amounted to a summons to state, once for all, 
what Germany really wanted. But all this is quite beyond the 
oe of an English Minister. We cannot but hope that most 
oreign Secretaries would have felt the ridicule of gravely sug- 
gesting that, in an imaginary Senate which no one wished should 
exist in any shape, Lauenburg should have as many votes as 
Denmark, on the analogy of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 
At any rate, the time for these idle suggestions is altogether 
t. We must come to something intelligible and definite, 
and as fair to both parties as we can. And even in the deso- 


lation of the Schleswig-Holstein affair there are gleams of 


light. In the first place, things have in some measure worked 
themselves straight, and the issue now raised is tolerably 
clear. And, in the second place, on this one question Eng- 
land, France, and Russia happily agree, so far as things have 
gone as yet; and if their agreement continues, it is not very 
likely that the combatants will really come to blows. 


The main origin of all these obscure disputes is tolerably 
simple. Holstein is part of Germany, and Schleswig is not; 
‘but for some centuries Holstein was connected with Schleswig 
by many political and social ties, as a German nobility owned 


the greater part of the land in Schleswig, and had the entire | 


command of the local administration. Naturally enough, 
Denmark has always felt anxious lest Schleswig should slip 


out of her hands altogether. For many years a rivalry has 
been going on—the Danish Government wishing to make 
Schleswig wholly Danish, and the Holsteiners, with 
the landowners of Schleswig, backed by Germany, wishing to 
make it as German as possible. The course of succession to 
the Crown was also, or was supposed to be, different in 
Denmark and in the Duchies, and this might have given 
rise to still greater complications. But in 1852, by the imter- 
ference of the great non-German Powers, two very satis- 
factory results were achieved. All political connexion een 
Holstein and Schleswig was declared to be at an end, and the 
succession, both to the Kingdom and the Duchies, was secured 
to the same branch of the Royal Family. As Holstein, 
however, is a part of Germany, the Federal Diet has a right 
to interfere in its affairs, and it has been interfering ever 
since. Whenever Denmark proposed any change that would 
affect Holstein, the Federal Diet at once vetoed it. The 
liberty of Holsteiners was inexpressibly precious to Austria 
and Prussia, and they were jealous in the extreme lest 
any Holsteiner should ever pay a halfpenny that his 
representatives had not voted. They went further than 
this, however; they insisted that no Holsteiner should 
ever pay a halfpenny which his representatives had not 
voted in an assembly where they had such an influence as not 
to be outvoted. The Federal Diet claimed the right of 

ing Holstein from being brought into any common constitution 
with Denmark, because then the Holsteiners, being numerically 
much inferior, might be outvoted by the Danes. It is one of 
the most revolting absurdities, and, it be said, iniquities, 
of the Federal Government of Germany, it has no shame 
in applying two wholly different rules and standards of policy 
according as it is dealing with the weak or the strong. The 
King of Prussia is allowed to restore the Constitution of 
Hesse by the threat of military force, and a few months 
afterwards to treat his own Constitution as waste paper. 
Austria puts her German subjects into a Reichsrath 
where Hungarians, and Italians, and Croatians might outvote 
them; but Denmark must not put Holsteiners under the 
same Constitution as Danes. Still, although the proceeding 
was glaringly unjust, the Diet was technically competent to 
act as it did with regard to Holstein, and the King of Dex- 
MARK could not disobey without breaking the laws of the 
Federation. At last, however, in the spring of this year, he 
got clear of the whole difficulty by the bold stroke of making 
Holstein completely independent of Denmark; and Holstein now 
is to Denmark very much what Hanover was to England when 
the same King reigned over both. The Holstein part of the 
great Schleswig-Holstein question ought, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as now set at rest for ever. The Germans, however, 
are not satisfied, because they have always wished to control 
affairs in Schleswig by operating in Holstein. Fortunately, 
_this indirect means of action is now stopped. Holstein has 
nothing to do with Schleswig, and as Holstein is given up to 
the Holsteiners, the Federal Diet cannot interfere in Holstein 
on their behalf. 


But although Schleswig is not in any way a part of 
| Germany, nor has now any political tie to a part of Germany, 
‘the Federal Diet has claims on Denmark on behalf of 
| Schleswig. The King of Denmark in 1852 entered into 
‘certain engagements with Austria and Prussia, acting for 
| Germany; and whatever the consideration of these - 
/ments may have been, and however informal the mode in 
which they were made, there can be no doubt that they were 
made, and are binding on Denmark, and that Germany has as 
much right as France or Russia to call on Denmark to fulfil 
them, if they can be fulfilled. In the first place, Denmark 
undertook that Schleswig should not be incorporated with 
Denmark; and, secondly, that the two nationalities in 
_ Schleswig should be treated alike. The practical meaning of the 


_ undertaking not to incorporate Schleswig appears to have been 
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that the provincial Diet of Schleswig should administer its own 
local affairs. The Germ seem jnclined to consider the 
independence given to Holstein 4 bee ye tending to 
incorporate Schleswig with Denmark, uge Schleswig, if now 
brought under a common constitution with Denmark, would 
be weakened by not having Germans from Holstein to 
sit with its representatives. But this is a vague inference 
which may be ignored altogether at the present stage of the 
dispute. The provincial Diet of Schleswig still exists, but it 
cannot be said to have full control of its local affairs; and the 
Danish and German nationalities are not treated equally, for 
the Danish Government throws every possible office into 
Danish hands. Strong efforts are also made to get the schools 
under Danish control, and to let Danes occupy the pulpits. 
Germans are, or have been, obliged to receive the rite of 
confirmation in Danish, and have only been allowed with 
great difficulty to have German teachers in their residences. 
German newspapers are not allowed to circulate, and 
Germans may not assemble in public meetings; and even 
when any of these prohibitions are so framed as to include all 
the inhabitants of the Duchy, they are avowedly directed 
against the Germans. Denmark has thus failed to fulfil her 
engagements to Germany, but she does not admit herself to be 
without justification. In the first place, she points to the con- 
stitution of the provincial Diet, which, under the existing 
electoral law, gives a preponderance to the German land- 
owners. The Diet will not accept any proposition for its 
own reform, so as to let the Danes be fairly represented ; 
and if the King imposed a new electoral law, the 
Germans would always be able to argue that it was, 
in some way or other, unfair. Denmark also urges 
that during the time when the German landowners were 
supreme in the Duchy, they tyrannized over the Danish 
population, and ‘world not allow the proper amount 
of Danish schools, sermons, and officials, and that all the 
Government is now doing is to redress these Danish wrongs, 
which is distasteful to the Germans because they are dis- 
lodged from ground they had unjustly occupied. It is 
impossible for foreigners at a distance to pronounce how far 
these excuses are valid, but it is to be observed that not only 
successive British representatives at Copenhagen, but also the 
Ministers of France and Russia, appear to have thought that 
Denmark might have done more than she has done. Germany 
has a case against Denmark, but it is not a strong case in itself, 
and it is very ‘inexpedient that it should be too strongly insisted 
on. Europe ought not to be embroiled in war because there is a 
Danish sermon too much or too little in a mixed village. Even 
if Germany made war, and were completely successful, it could 
not get the right proportion of sermons without occupying 
Schleswig, and all the three non-German Powers are pledged 
that Schleswig shall belong exclusively to Denmark. Ger- 
many has bargained for a right of interference extending to 
the petty concerns of daily life, and a foreign Power cannot 
practically exercise such aright in the territories of a Sovereign 
who remains independent. England, France, and Russia 
may therefore very justifiably discourage every proposal of 
Germany to enforce its claims by war. It is a lesser evil that 
the Germans in Schleswig should hear sermons they cannot 
understand, and even undergo some more serious annoyances, 
than that Germany should be continually threatening to put 
the sermons right by armed force. If the non-German 
Powers give it to be understood, in however courteous and 
guarded a manner, that war with Denmark on account of the 
Schleswig grievances will not be tolerated, we may hope that 
things will soon settle down in that mournful province, and 
that the Schleswigers will do the world the only service they 
are ever likely to render it, and themselves put an end to the 
question that bears their name. 


THE IMPERIALIST PAMPHLET ON MEXICO. 


TS connexion of the Mexican enterprise with the con- 
tingent recognition of the Confederate States by France 
is sufficiently obyious, and it is not surprising that the topic 
is discussed by the swarming pamphleteers who enjoy, or affect 
to enjoy, a share of Imperial inspiration. The latest writer on 
“ France, Mexico, and the Confederate States,” though he 
furnishes no additional arguments for recognition, curiously 
reflects the illusions which prevail among tolerably intelligent 
Frenchmen on economical subjects. As usual, the Quixotic 
generosity of France is contrasted with the profoundly selfish 
calculations of England; but the knight-errant of the modern 
world is by no means content with barren glory, while his 
rival, the enchanter, is heaping up treasures in his insular 
cave. Having, to his own satisfaction, appropriated to himself 


the exclusive possession of genius, refinement, and grace, the 
ideal Frenchmay delights in the assurance that, although he 
has hitherto neglected the vulgar arts of accumulation, he is 
essentially 4 man of business. His vanity is especially 
flattered by the belief that the paradoxical adventure 
of Mexico has been essentially a judicious specula- 
tion. The Emperor himself, with a skilful perception 
of the tastes of his subjects, propounded, in his letter 
to General Forry, the doctrine that the conquest of Mexico 
would promote the commerce of France; and as long as M. 
Dentu’s type and paper hold out, the text is not likely to 
want credulous and sympathising comments. There is no 
limit to the multiplication of fanciful theories when an in- 
genious nation has persuaded itself to believe that more can 
come out of a phrase or a conception than was originally put 
into it. Duller races merit the contemptuous description of 
the Northern Americans as people “ who only understand the 
“idea of commerce (le mercantilisme) in its narrowest me- 
“ chanism of buying and selling.” It must be confessed that 
England is responsible for the bigoted stupidity which she has 
transmitted to her former colonists. The Americans like 
fine phrases as well as the French, though they are far less 
skilful in manipulating them. The English language is some- 
times strangely altered by the bulk and effervesence which it 
acquires across the Atlantic, but it seems that, even in the 
American dialect, commerce still means the simple process of 
buying and selling. No community of English descent is 
clever enough to discern any third element in the inter- 
change of commodities. When goods are taken, but not 
paid for, the operation, however profitable, can scarcely be 
called commercial. 


M. Cuevauier, who is an eminent economist, makes it his 
business to expatiate on the noble design of raising the Latin 
and Catholic races to their ancient preponderance over the 
Teutonic Protestant and the Sclavonic votary of the Eastern 
Church. In his assumed character of a zealous Catholic and 
ethnologist, M. CuevaLizr naturally passes over the circum- 
stance that the Mexicans are already far more orthodox and 
devout than their French liberators, and he fails to point out 
the Latin etymology of words like Quezalcoatl. Being a man 
of sense, as well as a literary supporter of the Imperial 
Government, he even thinks it prudent to suggest that French 
influence ought not, after all, to be used for the support and 
propagation of Catholicism in Mexico. The religious mission 
of France is one of the oddest of the numerous reasons for 
establishing French influence in various parts of the world. 
Several years ago, M. MicHELET recommended, in a single 
volume, that the Arabs should be conciliated by the informa- 
tion that France had renounced Christianity, and that the 
Eastern Christians of the Latin communion should be taught to 
rely on the patronage of the eldest son or daughter of the Church. 
The simultaneous transplantation to Mexico of the principles 
of Pius IX. and of the principles of 1789 will be an almost 
equally inconsistent undertaking. M. Curvauier is, however, 
prudent in leaving the economical part of the apology to writers 
who see something more in commerce than buying and sell- 
ing. To gross and material understandings it might appear 
that what Mexico has to sell might be bought without the pre- 
liminary expense of conquering the country. The author of the 
Imperialist pamphlet sets out, according to the uniform precedent, 
the geographical and physical advantages of a country which is 
“ bathed by two oceans, equidistant from Asia and Europe, 
“ and blessed with the mean temperature of Rome and Naples.” 
“ Mexico, which can supply the consumption of the world with 
“ precious woods and brilliant dyes, might also, in a year of 
“ dearth, feed Spain and France with its corn.” The rest of 
the description may be imagined more conveniently than it can 
be transcribed or read; and it is hardly necessary to observe that, 
like every country on the American Continent, Mexico is equal 
in area to several of the principal European States. It is 
perfectly true that no region in the world is either richer in 
produce, or more advantageously situated; but after the 
French conquest Mexico will not be more felicitously 
“bathed by two oceans,” its woods will not be more 
valuable, nor its dyes more brilliant. It is possible that it 
may be better governed; but the results of improved industry 
will be as willingly exchanged for English cotton prints and 
hardware as for the silks and wines of France. 


Whatever may have been the reasons of the French con- 
quest, all parties in England have agreed to acquiesce in an 
undertaking which is puzzling rather than unjustifiable. The 
political consequences of the new Empire are more interesting 
than the mixed motives in which the war may have origi- 
nated. Unless the Government of the United States agrees 
frankly and finally to renounce the modern version of the 
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Moyroer doctrine, France and Mexico will be naturally 
inclined to provide themselves with allies as a pre- 
caution against American jealousy. The Southern Con- 
federacy offers an obvious bulwark to the French dependency 
in Mexico, nor can it be doubted that the Government 
of Richmond would acquiesce in almost any conditions 
which would secure recognition and protection on the part of 
France. The advocates of an alliance with the Confederacy 
are perfectly logical in poring their argument by an expo- 
sition of the advantages derived from the conquest of Mexico. 
It is corp vely easy to prove that the interference of the 
United States will be most effectually prevented by the estab- 
lishment of a hostile and independent Republic between the 
Potomacand the Great River which formsthe boundary of Texas. 
American immigrants are likely to give an Imperial Govern- 
ment in Mexico more trouble than all the hybrid races which 
at present occupy the soil, and there will probably for many 
years be occasional revolts which would furnish a hostile 
neighbouring Government with plausible pretexts for inter- 
vention. In answer to the charge of encouraging slavery, it 
would be sufficient to reply that other Slave States are recog- 
nised by Powers who are exempt from all responsibility for 
foreign institutions. An Imperialist pamphleteer is of course 
not contented with a plain answer to an unsound objection, 
and Frenchmen may please themselves by hearing that the 
friendship of the France of 1789 must always, in spite of 
appearances, be antagonistic to slavery. It is also interesting 
to find that the obvious. advantage of reopening the trade in 
cotton would concern France more nearly than England, who 
has Indian cotton of her own. 

Commerce, in this case, also means something more than 
buying and selling. The market for Surat cotton is as open 
to French manufacturers as to Englishmen, and whenever New 
Orleans cotton again finds its way to Europe, it will be largely 
purchased in Liverpool. Since the abolition of exclusive com- 
mercial systems and the modification of tariffs, it is as un- 
necessary for a trading State to own the country which supplies 
a market as for a landowner to buy his corn and his poultry 
from his own tenants. It is true that attempts to grow cotton 
in Algeria have failed; but the produce of Egypt has been 
largely increased by the recent demand, and it is hoped that 
the imports from India will, in the spring of 1864, almost 
supply the mills of Lancashire. One of the secondary reasons 
which deterred the English Government from recognising the 
Confederate States was the reflection that recognition would, 
unless it was followed by war, in no degree facilitate the 
passage of cotton cargoes through the Federal blockading 
squadrons. Although French writers for the present only speak 
of recognition, they are probably aware that the policy which 
they recommend involves war with the United States. If the 
Mexican enterprise was judicious and legitimate, the conditions 
of its final success must also be justifiable ; yet it seems strange 
that France should go to war with Federal America for the 
purpose of promoting Latinity and Catholicism in the Western 
hemisphere. Asan economical speculation, the profits of a re- 
vived cotton manufacture could scarcely pay the cost of a serious 
war; but that kind of trade which transcends the vulgar limits 
of a mere exchange of commodities may perhaps be promoted 
by grand military and political combinations. Those who are 
familiar with the modern political literature of France under- 
stand the wonderful effect on the national imagination which 
is exercised by the possessive pronoun nos. Our soldiers, our 
havy, our commerce, our productions have a value not to be 
measured by any commercial standard. Cotton which is ours, 
not merely by purchase but by growth, will gratify French 
fancy more if it was merely bought in the market, 
although it may not be made into better fabrics. Surat cotton, 
imported by Teutonic Protestants from a Pagan dependency 
of their own, shocks the feelings of the highest branch of 
Catholic and Latin Christendom. 


LORD RUSSELL ON THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 


Ls RUSSELL is perhaps perplexed by the doubts 
which the Lorp Cu1er Baron’s ruling has thrown on the 
meaning of the Foreign Enlistment Act. Although the Con- 
federate Government thinks fit to announce through its organs 
that the attempt to procure a fleet from England has been aban- 
doned, the world in general obstinately believes that certain 
iron-plated vessels or steam-rams are destined to follow tke 
precedent of the Alabama. Even the decision in the case of 
the Alexandra would impose on the Government the duty of 
interfering, if the builders or ostensible owners were likely to 
engage in the business of cruising against Federal commerce 
with vessels completely equipped in an English port. It is 


probable, however, that the guns will be put on board beyond 
the territorial jurisiliction of England; and if the builders 
retain the property in the ships until they have left the 
port, it may be assumed that they have no intention of taking 
an active part in belligerent operations. Lord Russet ex- 
presses his disappointment that the Emancipation Society have 
not furnished him with legal evidence of the character and 
destination of the ships, and he adds that the Treasury and the 
Home Department have made the most anxious inquiries on 
the subject of the steam-rams. He remarks that, by the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, the ship is liable to detention, and the 
owners to penalties, when she is armed or equipped for purposes 
of war, and her owners intend to use her against any friendly 
State ; and he expresses, at the same time, his desire to procure 
evidence that the steam-rams in question are intended to 

on hostilities against the Government and poeple of the United 
States. It has been justly observed that the implied pro- 
position in the second part of his letter is more comprehensive 
than the declaration of law in the beginning of the same 
document. A steam-ram may be intended to commit hos- 
tilities against a foreign State, although it is not, within the 
meaning of the Act, armed or equipped in an English port, 
and although its present owners have not the smallest intention 
of engaging in hostilities on their own account. Lord Russet. 
has, perhaps, cause to believe that the real owner of the 
vessels at the present moment is no other than the Confederate 
Government, which must undoubtedly intend to use them for 
belligerent purposes. If the ships have been built to order, 
under a contract for payment as soon as they are completed, 
the property may already be vested in the nominally future 
purchaser. The Court of Exchequer Chamber will decide, in 
November next, whether the entire policy of the Act can be 
evaded by sending a tender, with guns on board, to meet the 
steam-ram three miles from the mouth of the Mersey. It 
might not be impossible to satisfy a jury that a vessel adapted 
only for a warlike equipment was intended to be equipped in 
violation of the law. . 


The difficulty of procuring evidence is undoubtedly serious, 
for there can be no yisible distinction between an unlawful 
adventure and a legitimate trading enterprise. Half the 
Governments in the world are at present employing English 
and Scotch builders to construct for them iron-plated ships of 
war, and even the belligerents in America are entitled to 
make purchases of vessels which may afterwards be employed 
for warlike purposes. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided, in a case which has of late been frequently 
-“— that the sale, by an American firm, of a ship of war to 

e insurgent Government of Buenos Ayres was not incon- 
sistent with the duties of neutrality towards Spain. It would, 
therefore, be a perfectly legal transaction to send a steam-ram 
to run the blockade, as a commercial vessel, at Wilmington or 
Mobile. If the Federal cruisers could prevent the voyage, 
they would be at liberty to capture the vessel; and 
the Confederate Government, on the other hand, if 
she arrived safely, might send her to cruise under the 
Southern flag as soon as a crew could be put on board. 
The complaint of the Northern Americans as to the 
case of the Alabama, after the elimination of clamour and 
exaggeration, has still a residue of plausibility. The ship was 
not delivered, nor was she destined to be delivered, at any 
Confederate port; and her cruise commenced in the open sea, 
with a crew and an armament which had been forwarded to 
meet her from her own port of Liverpool. Lord Russrit has 
so far acknowledged the justice of the Federal remonstrances 
that he has repeatedly explained the non-interference of the 
Government by the delay in the production of evidence. It 
by no means follows that, because the enterprise may have 
been irregular, the Government is in any degree to blame. 
The same impediment to active interference recurs in the case 
of the steam-rams which are now under construction, and no 
convenient method has yet been suggested in which the Go- 
vernment could supply the possible defects of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. One writer on the subject has proposed that 
the exportation of vessels adapted for warfare should be pro- 
hibited by Order in Council, but it would be difficult to 
employ a general restriction of trade for the exclusive preven- 
tion of a particular transaction. If the enlistment of soldiers 
endangered friendly relations with a belligerent State, it would 
not be a proper remedy to prohibit emigration. 

It might, perhaps, be judicious hereafter to apply to Parlia- 
ment to strengthen the hands of the Government. The policy 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act is perfectly sound, as it is 
intended not to favour either a stronger or weaker belligerent, 
but to secure the country against bei into a war by 
the unauthorized acts of its subjects. If Government is 
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unable to interfere with adventures which it regards both as 
unlawful in themselves and as dangerous to the State, pro- 
visions might easily be included in an amended Act which 
would remove at least a portion of the existing difficulties. 
As Mr. SrepHen justly observes in his able work on Criminal 
Law, the laws of evidence are, after all, except in the imagin- 
ation of judges and practitioners, not laws of nature. It 
would be ‘possible, if it were expedient, to listen to hearsay, 
or, like the French criminal courts, to the vaguest gossip ; and 
it would be within the competence of Parliament to enact 
that the Government should be allowed to know, for the pur- 
pose of interference, what it already knows to its own satis- 
faction. The onus of proving the destination of a suspected 
vessel might be thrown by law on the builder or apparent 
owner. If the iron-plated vessels in the Clyde and the 
Mersey are intended for France, for Turkey, or for China, 
nothing would be easier than to satisfy a suspicious Govern- 
ment of their true destination; and it would also be possible 
to prove that, though they were to be sold to a belligerent 
Government, the ships would be sent into a port belonging to 
the purchaser as mere articles of commerce. If the builders 
wished to violate the law or to run as close as possible to its 
border, they would deserve no sympathy if their irregular 
cupidity involved them in difficulties. The few thousands of 
pounds of profit which three or four ship-builders may have 
acquired by the construction of Confederate cruisers form but 
a poor compensation to the country at large for the doubts 
which are everywhere entertained of the legitimate nature of 
the enterprise. The violent irritation which is both felt and 
affected by the Northern Americans is a less serious reason for 
a change of the law, because the hatred expressed by the 
Federal organs to England was not less truculent before the 
Alabama or the Florida had taken a single prize. 
Englishmen in general have ceased to hope for justice, 
for generosity, or for common sense from the popu- 
lation which desires to cultivate the alliance of Russia 
in preference to the friendship of a free and kindred 
nation; but when a quarrel appears to be almost in- 
evitable, it is more than ever desirable to be wholly in the 
right. The threatened rupture itself will probably be averted 
by the visible readiness of England for war, rather than by 
the absence of just cause of offence; but it is in the highest 
degree important that, if a collision occurs, the national con- 
science should be at rest, and that foreign countries should be 
convinced of the injustice of the aggressor. 


The Federal Government keeps an account of the captures 
effected by the Florida and Alabama, with the intention of 
making a claim upon England when circumstances may afford 
a hope of a successful attack upon Canada. It is unnecessary 
to say that no English Government could recognise any liabili- 
ties for the doubtful or illegal acts of private subjects. The 
Federal newspapers are at liberty to call the Florida an Anglo- 
rebel pirate, or to use any other term of abuse which their 
habits of vituperation may suggest. The French Govern- 
ment, by allowing the repair of the vessel in the harbour 
of Brest, recognises her character as a legitimate cruiser, 
though, in the official announcement, the ship is de- 
scribed as a privateer ; and it is evident that, if the Confederate 
flag is entitled to respect in a French harbour, no English 
man-of-war would be justified in interfering with her move- 
ments or her captures. Having failed to intercept the 
Alabama when she was despatched from Liverpool, the English 
Government can now only know her by the flag which she 
bears. The Confederates, by equipping cruisers, have seriously 
damaged the enemy’s trade; but, as the injury is not for- 
midable enough to serve as a reason for peace, it is not certain 
they have essentially benefited themselves. It is not the fault 
of the Alabama or Florida that they are not strong enough to 
attack the Federal fleets; but, on the whole, their unresisted 
destruction of trading vessels, though it may be justifiable, is 
necessarily inglorious. It may be doubted whether it is worth 
the while of the Confederate Government to purchase 
additional ships of war. It is undoubtedly the interest of 
England to take care that not the faintest shadow of doubt 
shall rest on the good faith which has been observed to both 
belligerents, with scrupulous care, in the midst of obloquy and 
misrepresentation. 


THE CRIME OF SUNDAY HAYMAKING. 


feed do very queer things sometimes down in the 
country at Petty Sessions. The sort of patriarchal juris- 
diction with which English law and usage invest country 
gentlemen works, on the whole, astonishingly well, considering 


the sort of persons to whom large and imperfectly defined 
powers are too frequently committed; but we do hear 
occasionally of wonderful instances of magisterial indiscretion 
which go a long way towards explaining and excusing vulgar 
prejudices about “ Justices’ justice.” Not to speak of question- 
able game-law cases, magistrates are occasionally found who 
take dangerously eccentric views of their obligations to the 
high interests of religion and morality, and, with the best 
intentions in the world, pronounce decisions at which common 
sense stands aghast, and by which ordinary notions of right 
and wrong are utterly confounded. A strictly conscientious 
justice of the peace, with strong opinions about the 
“ Sabbath,” for example, aided by industrious and zealous 
informers, is capable of almost any extravagance of 
absurdity and mischief. Not many years ago, a couple 
of labouring men were sent to prison, under a forgotten Act 
of Queen Exizaneru, for the offence of absenting themselves 
from their parish church on the Sunday; and there is no 
reason to question that the perpetrators of that grotesque 
piece of oppression acted on the very highest convictions of 
duty to society and religion. We have now to record an 
equally gross act of religious persecution, dictated doubtless 
by the purest motives, and consecrated in the eyes of its 
authors by the combined authority of law and gospel. If a 
half-obsolete statute has been stretched to give effect toa 
thoroughly un-Christian estimate of religious obligation, the 
fault lies not so much with Justice SHaLLow, who knows no 
better, as with the petty social intolerance of which he is the 
exponent and representative. 


The little town of Leigh, in Lancashire, has just witnessed 
a scene which the local reporter describes as “ extraordinary,” 
and which is certainly startling on this side the Tweed, though 
there is no saying what we may come to in course of time 
if Dr. Beaa’s teachings should extend their influence be- 
yond the happy land of Sabbaths and whisky. A raid 
on a number of poor people’s goods and chattels, for the 
crime of saving their hay on a Sunday from a storm of rain, 
seems rather a strong measure according to our present 
notions; but perhaps it will be regarded quite as a thing of 
course when we have had a few years more of Sabbatarian 
agitation, especially as a Liberal Premter tells the Legislature 
that it must respect the conscientious scruples which compel 
sectarian busybodies to lay down the law to their neighbours. 
It appears that one Sunday morning a few weeks back, when 
the hay was still out, the sky in the neighbourhood of Leigh 
was portentously overcast—as the sky sometimes will be, 
even on Sundays, in a country where the clouds are no 
respecters of times and seasons. There was every sign of a 
coming tempest; and it occurred to certain small farmers, 
whose little crops lay in the fields ready for harvesting, that 
it might be well to save their property from spoiling. The 
notion was the more natural since they are described as ve 
poor persons, with nothing but the produce of their fields to de- 
pendupon. Accordingly, they set to work, and, with the good- 
natured help of friends and neighbours, managed to get their 
crops under cover before the storm burst. For this offence— 
which may perhaps be considered as bearing some faint 
analogy to the permissible irregularity of getting an ox or an 
ass out of a pit on the Sabbath day—all parties concerned, 
principals and accessories, were informed against by a superin- 
tendent of police and brought before the magistrates. The 
magistrates, deeply impressed with the enormity of the 
proceeding, convicted and fined the culprits, and in due 
course issued distress warrants against the chief delinquents 
for levying the penalties and costs. The warrants were 
executed a few days back by a strong police force, in the 
midst of much popular excitement and indignation. One 
poor fellow had a valuable cow seized and driven away by the 
officers of justice. In another case, prize was made of a 
sofa. A third defendant was mulcted of a chest of drawers, 
which the servant of the law, rising to the height of 
the great occasion, solemnly laid hands on “in the 
name.” In one instance, justice was baffled, for 
the time at least, by the sheer destitution of the offender. 
“The house and premises bore evident signs of the most 
“ abject poverty, and the wife informed the officers that they 
“had much more need to bring them something than take 
“ anything from them.” The poor woman added, “ We have 
“ not a blanket on our beds, neither under nor over, and it is 


| “hard if we must be distressed when we have done nothing 


“ wrong; my husband was only trying to save our bit of 
“hay, and get us a bit of bread, for we are badly enough 
“ off.” Ex nihilo nihil fit. As there was nothing for the 
police to take, nothing was taken. We suppose, however, in 


strictness, the unfortunate defendant ought to pay in person 
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the debt which he cannot pay in purse, and perhaps the next 
thing we shall hear is that be is locked up loge It says 
something for the temper and forbearance of the sufferers and 
their sympathizing neighbours that this indecent outrage on 
common sense and common justice failed to provoke a breach 
of the peace. 

The legality of the whole proceeding is perhaps open to 
dispute, and is stated that a to 
to enable the defendants to try the question. The Act under 
which they were prosecuted expressly excepts from its pro- 
hibition “ works of necessity and charity,” and it seems as 
clearly a work of necessity to save a crop of hay from being 

iled as to save a house on fire from being burned down. 
Be the law of the case, however, what it may, there cannot be 
two opinions among rational and humane persons as to the 
barbarous and stupid injustice of this fashion of inculcating 
respect for religion and its observances. If the Leigh magis- 
trates are right in their law—which we do not believe—it 
is an absurd and inhuman law; and those who set it in 
motion for the gratification of their own selfish intolerance 
need to be told that they are outraging the first principles 
of a religion which has no diviner characteristic than its 
considerate tenderness towards the common wants and neces- 
sities of common men’s daily life. The people who are 
capable of instigating or applauding such a proceeding may be 
very good Sabbatarians—at least where their neighbours are 
concerned—but they are very indifferent Christians. To 
expect a poor man to look on with placid unconcern, 
simply because it is Sunday, while a storm is gathering that 
is to destroy the fruits of his field and leave his children short 
of bread, is simply brutal. What a notion these folks must 
have of human nature, and of the agencies by which men are 
made religious! Think of expecting a farmer to spend his 
Sunday in going to church, and reading pious books, and 
other spiritual exercises, with a saintlike indifference to the 
fact that half his year’s income is going to be washed away 
before night for want of two or three hours’ labour. 
Even fanaticism, however, becomes almost respectable when 
it is unflinchingly self-consistent; but it is commonly found 
that the zealots who take such tremendously strict views of 
the religious obligations of their neighbours understand how to 
supply, in their own case, the limitations which are required 
to correct the inconvenient rigour of an abstract principle. 
The superintendent of police who informed against the Leigh 
delinquents was undoubtedly, on that particular Sunday, pur- 
suing his ordinary vocation with the entire approval of his 
pious superiors; and it may be confidently conjectured that 
the magistrates who convicted the offenders exacted of their 
domestics, on that same day, sundry services not contemplated 
either by the letter or spirit of the Fourth Commandment. 
The sour Pharisaism which relentlessly enforces impossible 
duties on the consciences of others is perfectly compatible with 
a politic laxity in the interpretation of its own religious 
responsibilities. 

There are signs—and this Leigh prosecution may be taken 
as one of them—that the bigotry of the day is collecting all 
its strength for a gencral onslaught on the poor man’s Sunday. 
English Bishops send their round-robin—happily with the 
slenderest result—to railway companies to interdict Sunday 
excursion trains. Scotch Presbyters pronounce it sinful to 
walk in a garden on the “ Sabbath day” to see the lilies of 
the field how they grow ; and, having successfully intimidated 
a Prime Minister into adopting their ill-natured and un- 
Christian crotchet, they proceed to regulate the Sunday 
discipline of Her Mavesty’s Channel Fleet. The Temperance 
<postles, and Christian Young Men, and Dissenting preachers, 
and Sunday School teachers, frighten a hundred members of 
Parliament into a vote for stopping the working man’s Sunday 
beer. And now it is ruled to be a crime for a farmer 
to save his erops on a Sunday from destruction. The 
lawful enjoyments and the necessary business of life must 
alike give way to a surly and inhuman superstition which is 
not more irreconcilable with the wants and habits of English 
life than it is alien to the spirit and teachings of the Christian 
religion, There is not a plainer moral and religious duty 
than that of making a stand against this heartless and insolent 
tyranny. What it comes to, when it fairly gets its own way, we 
see on the other side of the Tweed, where Dr. Braa’s country- 
men exhibit for our edification an excellent working model of 
the régime which they recommend for gencral imitation. 
Happily we are a long way yet in this country from the 
mingled gloom and debauchery which make up a Glasgow 
Sunday; and it may be hoped, notwithstanding the unworthy 
moral cowardice of politicians who simulate a deference to 
bigotries which they despise, that it will be found not impos- 


sible to resist the Puritanic domination which would inflict 
on the English working man the horrors of that most dismal 
of institutions, the Scotch Sabbath. 


AMERICA. 


ji is not surprising that the Northern Americans should be 
triumphant over the destruction of Fort Sumter and the 
anticipated fall of Charleston. The progress of the attack 
proves the superiority of the besiegers in the mechanical ap- 
pliances of warfare, and probably it will convey useful lessons 
to military engineers. The ironclad vessels seem to have 
been almost exempt from casualties, and General Gitmore’s 
artillery has proved fatally effective. When the attack was 
expected, General BeaureGarD informed his army that the 
contest would be decided by the bayonet ; but it is difficult to 
understand how troops can act against land and sea batteries, 
especially as the Federal army is held in reserve during the 
bombardment of the forts and the town. It would seem that 
Fort Sumter has not been surrendered or occupied, although 
it has been destroyed or silenced by the enemy's fire; and the 
Federal commanders are undoubtedly right in abstaining from 
risking the lives of their men ifthey can effect their object by 
the overwhelming force of their artillery. At present, no 
doubt of early success is entertained in the North; and if the 
Federal hopes are realized, a heavy blow will have been in- 
flicted both on the pride and on the resources of the Confede- 
racy. A large portion of the foreign supplies of munitions of 
war has been introduced through the port of Charleston ; 
and after the fall of New Orleans, the city itself was 
one of the most important in the South, as it was also 
most obnoxious to the enemy. South Carolina has done 
much to deserve the exceptional hostility of the North, 
having originated the theory of Secession, having been the 
first State to leave the Union, and, above all, having com- 
menced the war by the attack on Fort Sumter. The supposed 
Union party which, according to the Federal creed, has been 
held down by military force in other portions of the Con- 
federacy, was never supposed to exist in South Carolina. 
Since the days of CaLnoun, the project of breaking up the 
Union had always been cherished by the State, and its leading 
politicians would probably have tried the experiment alone, 
if the remaining Slave States had refused to concur in the 
establishment of a separate Confederacy. It is difficult to 
conjecture the fate which might have attended an isolated act 
of secession. Though the unaided force of the South Carolinians 
would have been comparatively insignificant, it is possible 
that the act of a single State might have been judged more 
dispassionately than the general disruption of the Union. 
South Carolina alone would have been well able to resist the 
regular army of the United States, and the sympathy of the 
neighbouring Slave States would have rendered it difficult 
to commence hostile operations by land. The alliance of 
nine or ten Southern States seemed to add enormous force to 
the party of Secession, but the extraordi and unforeseen 


efforts of the North have been chiefly provoked by the mag- - 


nitude of the revolt. . 


Fort Sumter itself is popularly regarded as a symbol of the 
rebellion, and as the destined trophy of Federal success, The 
controversy between the belligerents as to the cause of the 
original attack on the fort is not likely to be settled. The 
advocates of the South assert that the Cabinet of Washington, 
after promising not to relieve the garrison, treacherously 
despatched a fleet to Charleston harbour with supplies and 
reinforcements. According to a more elaborate theory, the 
Presipent and his advisers had not seriously intended to 
relieve the fort, but only to force the Southern commanders, 
by an empty menace, to commence hostilities. As the Federal 
Government had, at the time, neither an army nor an efficient 
navy at its disposal, it is highly improbable that it should 
have desired to precipitate a collision ; and it seems more likely 
that the Confederate leaders considered it necessary to force 
the Border States out of their continued hesitation, and to 
compel them to choose a side. At the time of the attack on 
Fort Sumter, Virginia, which has since borne so large a share 
of the burden of the war, had not passed an ordinance of 
secession; but Mr. Lincotn’s summons to the militia, which 
immediately followed on the surrender of Fort Sumter, drove 
four or five States to join the Confederacy in the course of a 
few days. Mr. Jerrerson Davis had calculated with perfect 
accuracy the conduct of his friends; and if he fuiled to foresee 
the extemporaneous burst of indignation in the North, he only 
shared the blindness of Republican as well as of Democratic 
politicians. Mr. Sewarp had shortly before admitted that 
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there was no power in the Constitution to reclaim seceding 
States by force; and even after the capture of Fort Sumter, 
General Scott, who was then the popular hero, earnestly ad- 
vised the Government to allow wayward sisters to part in peace. 
English partizans of the Republican cause then believed them- 
selves to express the opinion of the North when they pointed 
out the superior wisdom and calmness of a democracy which 
shrank instinctively from coercion and from war. An aris- 

and a standing army would, it was urged, have com- 


mitted 
mitted the unpardonable crime of making a peaceful secession | acts. 


a pretext for the exercise of force. European enthusiasts 
understood the Americans as little as they understood them- 


selves. The insult offered to their flag produced an irritation | 


which had not been caused by the secession itself. From the 
first armament of the volunteer levies, who anticipated an 
early and complete victory, the war has propagated itself with 
gradually changing motives and objects. Both parties have 
been surprised by the greatness of the struggle, and it is fair 
to admit that the energies of both have proved equal to the 
occasion. 


If Charleston falls, the besieging and blockading squadrons 
will be disposable for further operations, and the remaining 
ports of the Confederates will be attacked in succession. The 
more zealous Confederates have repeatedly declared that, even 
if the enemy occupied every point of the coast, the struggle in 
the interior may be prolonged for an indefinite number of 
campaigns. Experience only can show whether a resolution 
which has few parallels in history will survive misfortunes 
which might well excuse the submission of any ordinary 
population. The real danger to the Confederate cause 
consists in the exhaustion of the supply of recruits, for 
the general levy which was lately ordered by the Present 
can have scarcely left a reserve behind. e main army 
in Virginia still faces the enemy on equal terms, and a 
considerable force under JounsTone and Brace is attempt- 
ing to stop the advance of RosENcranz on the western 
border of Tennessee. The exchanged soldiers of Vicksburg 
are said to be returning to their colours, and some thousands 
of Confederate troops are scattered over the vast regions of 
Arkansas and Texas. The only serious operations by land 
are conducted by Rosencranz, who is believed to be com- 
mencing an active campaign by attempting to take or to burn 
the defences of Chattanooga. In preparation for an invasion, 
the State of Georgia is levying a defensive force, and the 
Confederate army has the advantage of a friendly population 
around it, and of immediate proximity to its supplies. The 
Federal line of communication with Nashville is inconve- 
niently prolonged, and the proclamation which Rosencranz 
has issued against guerillas indicates his fear of attacks by 

bands on his trains and magazines. It may be doubted 
whether the Confederate generals will risk any engagement 
which can be avoided at a time when it is so necessary to 
economise the lives of their men. One of the objects of their 
defensive campaign will probably be to prevent the despatch 
of reinforcements from the Western department to the army of 
the Potomac; for General Lez might be unable to provide, at 
the same time, against an advance through Northern Virginia 
and a repetition of M‘CLELLAN’s movement on Richmond by 
way of the Peninsula. 


The use of the missiles which are called Greek fire in the 
siege of Charleston supports the opinions of those who have 
habitually douited the alleged tendency of modern warfare to 
increased gentleness and moderation. It seems a cruel measure 
to force armies to submit by burning the houses of non-com- 
batants; and, if the Southern journals may be trusted, the 
mode of attack is likely to be as inoperative as it is probably 
unprecedented. The Federal Government has exaggerated the 
privileges of belligerents against neutrals, and its troops have 
plundered almost as indiscriminately as the armies of Napo- 
Leon. The sympathy with the cause of the North which is 
abated by * proceedings of the generals is still further 
cooled by the repeated announcements that peace with the 
South is to be the commencement of war with England. 
Journalists playfully threaten to ravage Canada, and to leave 
it occupied only by ice and snow, or they declare that, 
although the West India Islands are not especially required at 
present, they will be taken as soon as they are wanted. There 
are probably few Northern Americans who have not declared 
that the continuance of the war is due to the hostility of 
England, and, although the assertion is absurdly untrue, 
the more ignorant portions of the population believe what 
they say. ‘There is areal danger in incessant menaces and 
professions of anger, although they may, as in the present 
case, be wholly unprovoked. As long as the popular feeling 
of the North is directed against England, candidates for office 


and for influence will flatter the delusion, and the first cause 
of difference between the Governments may produce a lament- 
able rupture. The professed friends both of peace and of 
Federal America will do well to observe that their favourite 
nation openly professes the belief that want of sympathy, 
revengeful feeling, and territorial ambition are, separa’ 

or collectively, sufficient grounds for war. European Go- 
vernments have long since thought it necessary to pro- 
vide more plausible pretexts for even their most questionable 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 


| apy has given her answer to the challenge of Austria, 

and the Kine has called on his subjects to send him a 
new Parliament that will lay aside all ill-feeling, get on 
comfortably with the Court, and show a proper resentment at 
the audacious attempts of which the Emprror and his brother- 
Sovereigns have been guilty, to exclude Prussia from her 
legitimate position in Germany. This would be a statement 
of the case that might obtain belief if no one in Prussia 
ever read newspapers, or ever saw Germans from neighbouring 
States. But as political information is, unhappily, diffused to 
some extent even in Prussia, M. von Bismark and his col- 
leagues can scarcely hope that the Kine’s subjects will forget 
what has really happened. For some years the German nation 
has wished for reform, and a great majority of those most pro- 
minent in attempting to bring reform about have wished that 
Prussia should be at the head of the movement. The Duke of 
Saxe-Cosoure actually put an end to the existence of his own 
army in order to encourage the other minor Sovereigns to do 
the same, and make Prussia their military chief. But this 
tribute was paid to Prussia simply because Prussia was 
believed to be not only strong, but liberal. Since a re- 
actionary Cabinet has come into power, since the Prussian 
Deputies have been publicly insulted by the Kina’s Minis- 
ters, and the freedom of the press has been crushed to 
suit the purposes of a petty military clique, the attitude of 
liberal Germans has necessarily changed. They cannot 
suppose the King of Prussia would treat other Germans better 
than he does his own subjects, and so they are obliged to look 
elsewhere for reform. The Emperor of Austria has taken 
advantage of the occasion, and has offered a reform which, 
with all its imperfections, has the great merit of having 
advanced beyond the stage of a mere vague proposal. Prussia 
would not join in this. She would not give reform or political 
liberty to Germany, and she would not let any one else give 
it. This is not very dignified, and it is most certainly 
not the way for Prussia to retain or acquire whatever may be 
her legitimate influence in Germany. Prussians can see this as 
well as other people, and they are not likely to be fired with 
any great indignation at an insult which is imaginary, and 
which could not, in any case, be directed against them. It. 
was made evident to the people of Prussia in a thousand 
ways, at Frankfort, that this reactionary fit of their Court is. 
looked on as a merely temporary eclipse, an aberration from 
the permanent and solid policy of Prussia, and a foolish whim 
of the Kina’s, which is much to be regretted, but does not fix 
the position which Prussia will be content to hold in Germany. 
A large number of the Sovereigns, and a great majority of the 
Assembly of Deputies at Frankfort, only tolerated the Em- 
PEROR’s project of reform because they felt sure that, if reform 
were once started, Prussia must, sooner or later, play her 
proper part in the movement. A Prussian who is imaginative 
enough to conceive of his country as something apart from 
M. vow Bismark, and that could go on without him, is more 
likely to be pleased than piqued by what happened at. 
Frankfort. 

As M. von Bismark, and even his master, can hardly be sup-- 
posed to be blind to all this, conjectures have been freely 
made as to the real purpose of the dissolution of the Prussian 
Chamber. As the new Chamber is sure to be at least as 
hostile to the Ministry as the one just dissolved, it has been 
supposed that the dissolution is not meant to show that the 
wrongs of Prussia can bring the Kine and his people 
together, but to show that nothing will reconcile them, that 
the Prussians are innately a stiff-necked and-rebellious people, 
and that they are not fit for a Constitution at all. A nation 
that can bear to see its King insulted, and itself deprived of 
legitimate influence, without sinking the memory of all do- 
mestic grievances in a burning desire for vengeance, may be 
taken, it is thought, to be unworthy of having any Parliament 
at all. M. von Bismark, according to this view, would simply 
wait to convince Europe that the Prussians are incorrigible, 
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‘and would then set up a pure and unadulterated despotism. 


This may be so; and even if it is obviously a very silly plan, 
M. von Bismark is the tool of a camarilla of officers, 
and there is nothing on earth too silly for a military 
clique, left to itself and having its own way. But it 
may also be conjectured that both the Kina and M. von 


‘Bismark wish for an escape from their position, and adopt a 


dissolution as the readiest means of extricating themselves. 
If another Chamber gives the Kixe to understand that it 
is his Ministers that stand between him and his people, 
and points out that Prussia is losing its legitimate influence, 
not because Austria is audacious and overbearing, but because 
the Krne has been led by blind guides into a policy that sepa- 
rates him from Germany as well as from his own subjects, 
he might yield without much loss of dignity to such a 
remonstrance at such a time, and M. von Brsmark might seem 
to do a graceful act by retiring rather than stand between 
Prussia and her proper place in Germany. It must 
be remembered that the Kine has been strongly urged to 
alter his policy, by many persons to whose appeals he cannot 
be altogether deaf. He knows the sentiments of his son, 
and of the family and country with which his son has become 
connected by marriage. He must perceive that all Germany, 
and almost all Europe, is against him. But if he wishes to 
bring about a new state of things, and yet avoid appearing 
to yield to dictation, he really has only two courses open to 
him. He might abdicate, or he might yield to the wishes 
of a new Chamber, as showing that the opinions of his people 
are unalterable. That this is the real meaning of the dissolution 
no one will venture to prophesy who remembers how many 
chances there are against an old man of no ability and no 
largeness of mind, and who is brought daily under the influ- 
ence of a clique, showing a tardy good sense, and mending 
his silly ways. But still the meeting of a new Chamber gives 
the Kine a last opportunity of conciliating his subjects, and 
it is too early yet to say that a lucky accident, or the 
whispers of better counsellors, or the weariness of a vain 
struggle, may not prompt him to take advantage of it. - 


But whether the dissolution is meant to end in a more 
ccontirmed absolutism, or in a return to Constitutional Govern- 
ment, it becomes more and more clear that the supremacy of 
the reactionary party in Prussia can only be temporary. 
Infinite harm may be done while it lasts, and it may take 
years for Prussia to recover the ground which she has lost ; 
but the despotism which M. von Bismark and his friends 
would like to set up is in its nature incapable of duration. 
There might probably be no difficulty in establishing it. The 
troops might obey their officers, and the officers might be 
ready to mow down with grapeshot any treasonable persons 
who assembled to assert they had a right to be free. 
If an army will back up the beginning of a despotism, 
it can always be set going. But in these days a 
despotism, to last, must be feared. It must be able to 
act decisively and recklessly. It must show a bold front 
to the outer as well as to the inner world, or else its 
-own tools will believe it is going to perish, and will contrive 
to hasten its downfall. But in Prussia the party that is 
eager for despotism is thoroughly contemptible. it has no 
influence in diplomacy or war. It has no policy which gains 
it the slightest weight in Europe. It flounders about, seeking 
helplessly for alliances, and finding none. Recently, it has 
even tried to have it supposed that it was very friendly with 
France, in spite of the talk of French pamphleteers about 
Jena, and that this sudden intimacy arose from a common op- 
position to the insidious designs of Austria. At last, the 
semi-official papers in France have been instructed to take 
notice of these indirect overtures of the Prussian Ministry, 
and have pronounced them “ inane attempts.” A Ministry 
ean hardly go lower down the ladder of humiliation than this ; 
and it is scarcely to be believed that, seeing themselves 
thus despised abroad, and knowing how bitterly they are 
detested at home, they should take the great risk of setting 
up a military tyranny. But, even if they did, their military 
tyranny could not last. It is impossible that the Prussians 
should be ground under the heels of a set of people whom 
French journalists are authorized to treat with this frank 
contempt. 

And just as despotisms in these days cannot stop hali- 
way, and a Government that wishes to be supreme must 
be prepared to go all lengths and—as in France or the 
United States—to crush opposition, and defy all its enemies, 
and commit any amount of political crimes that may 
be necessary to inspire awe and respect, so there is no halting 
in the way to liberty: A State like Austria, that has honestly 
set itself to see what political freedom will do for it, is pushed 


further and further on the path it has chosen. Austria is 
compelled to break with many of its traditions, and to look 
coldly on some of its old friends. The cause of Rome is not 
the cause of freedom; and, if Austria is to be free, she cannot 
be quite so closely bound up with Rome as she has 
been. M. von Scumertme now permits works to circulate in 
Austria which are looked on as black beyond all blackness at 
Rome ; and it is said that the teaching of a school at Verona 
has actually been stopped because it was too Ultramontane. 
The Emperor doubtless wishes to be as good a Catholic as 
ever, but a Constitutional Sovereign cannot be a Catholic of 
the extreme type. He must allow a liberty of thought and 
action in some sort of harmony with the political system by 
which he hopes to govern. And now that Austria has come 
before Germany as the champion of reform, her rulers 
will be less and less inclined to ate the differences that 
divide the Protestant and the Catholic States of the 
Federation. It will be in indirect ways of this kind that the 
results of the step taken by the Ereror at Frankfort will be 
seen; and the true reform he has initiated lies in the spirit 
he has evoked, and not in the proposals he has made and 
carried. It is a spirit that will inevitably act on him and on 
his subjects, as well as on his neighbours and the little flocks 
whom they shepherd. 


THE CUTLERS’ FEAST. 
HE origin of after-dinner speaking is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Perhaps it may be traced to the habits of 
our Teutonic forefathers, recorded by Tacitus, who are said to 
have debated every subject both under beery and under sober 
influences. After a merry banquet, they probably took a 
cheerful view of things. The morrow’s indigestion and head- 
ache, of course, suggested an opposite estimate, and between 
the two the right decision was hit. Our post-prandial de- 
liberations follow the old type very naturally. At every 
banquet the prevailing thought is, what jolly good fellows 
the guests all are. Down to the smallest parish dinner, 
the diners celebrate their own virtues and the sur- 
passing corporate excellences which they represent. The 
rector is the ablest, the churchwardens are the most consci- 
entious, the bell-ringers the most skilful of their species. 
The universal contentment which a good dinner and good 
digestion spread over the company accounts for the 
light in which they view chsiniabeds and all human “ren 
At the annual Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, every provision is made 
for carrying out to the utmost the genial character of an 
English banquet. Politics are rigidly excluded ; but it seems 
to be generally understood that this sule is to be taken 
as a stimulant to the ingenuity of those political celebrities 
who attend the dinner for the express purpose of sailing close- 
hauled to the wind, and venturing as nearly as possible on the 
one prohibited topic. This adds a little spice of excitement to 
what would otherwise be a very dull business; and on the last 
oecasion of this periodical ceremony Sir CuarLes Woop and 
Mr. Roesvck entered thoroughly, under Mr. Dunn’s experienced 
guidance, into what is understood to be the spirit of the affair. 
They did not talk party politics, but they talked and were 
expected to talk about politics. The picture which the artists 
drew was in the best after-dinner fashion. The whole thing 
took the form of a panegyric. Prricies in Hallamshire poured 
forth a glowing eulogy on the happiness and exceptional glories 
of Athens the Blessed. Rule Britannia was sung in due form, 
and with all the variations which a skilled and experienced 
rhetoric could introduce into the leading theme. The nations, 
none so blessed as we, only exhibit various forms either of 
unsuccessful imitation or of failure, the very contrast o: which 
redounds to our supremacy. France is very happy and 
flourishing, but she lacks the one thing needful which, 
by the bye, she does not seem to think needful at all. 
As to Austria, she is going through a birth-pang 
which may, after all, end in a miscarriage, while we are 
surrounded by a thriving family oi adult institutions, and all 
of them successes. Russia—but why mention a country in which 
trial by jury, civil and religious liberty, and Lord Somers 
are, at the best, matters of distant hope? lk we cross the 
Atlantic, what do we see but the most dreadful of fraternal dis- 
cords, a worse than civil war, of which the atrocities are daily 
on the increase? But when we look at home, there are the 
Elysian Fields; there are the Fortunate Islands; we are the 
blameless Ethiopians with whom Zevs and the Gods feast al! 
day along, and specially feast with the Master Cutler at 
Sheffield in Hallamshire. 
And as it is with our external, so is it with our internal 
relations. We are living in haleyon days. An unbroken 
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peace and unruffied calm broods over the Pacific sea of 
England. Our life is in the political Doldrums. It matters 
not who is in or who is out; political leaders all do the very 
best for the country, from the purest of motives, and, at least 
for the last thirty years, with the same uniformity of intention 
and success. To be sure, it was a pure Whig, one of the 
select few that have had all but an unbroken monopoly of 
power for those very thirty years, who now comes forward 
to chronicle his own and his ’s government in these 
roseate periods of congratulation. Perhaps Lord Dersy could 
show us the other side of the ta , and exhibit the broken 
threads, and disjointed stitches, and confused patterns of the 
Whig loom. But assuming Sir Cuartes Woon’s picture to be 
the true one, what does it amount to? For all practical 
purposes—and the soft talk had a practical purpose— it went 
to show that, as it does not much matter who holds the 
reins of government, and as we have attained that perfect 
peace and harmony in which any change would most likely be 
for the worse, it is, all things considered, best to leave well 
alone, and to let the Whigs remain in Downing Street. 
For his part, he would promise that the past should be 
a guarantee for the future; and as Parliament had, with 
immense applause, done nothing last year, so they would 
be quite ready to do nothing to the end of time. This 
was certainly a congenial theme for the Indian Minister ; and 
nobody was found to contest the value of Sir Cuartes Woon’s 
experimental knowledge of the art of letting well alone. The 
evils of innovation could not be treated by a more skilful 
master in the science of political quietism. If there is a 
Molinism in politics, Sir Coartes Woop has a claim to be its 
most skilled expositor. 


But, after all, is this picture of things at home and abroad 
so very encouraging? It may be quite true that we were 
never at such a pitch of prosperity as at the present moment. 
We are blessed with every blessing in the basket and in the 
store; moral, social, intellectual, and material prosperity, all 
are ours; every year adds to our resources, to our wealth, and 
to the general store of social happiness. Peace and prosperity 
and contentment are clustering round every hearth. We have 
passed through such a trial as the Indian mutiny only to 
develope national virtues, and the sole consequence is to 
impart new and happier institutions to a depressed race. 
The pressure which just now lies heavy on one great branch 
of our staple manufacture only seems to give fresh elasticity 
to other powers of national industry. It would be easy to 
enlarge on these cheerful topics of national gratulation ; and 
it is only natural for a statesman — for, as times are, even 
Sir CuarLes Woop is a statesman—to argue that, as he and 
his friends do not intend to take much trouble in governing 
the people, all these blessed results are the happy consequence 
of self-government, and of the spread of sound political 
lsnowledge and the force of enlightened public opinion. 
These are pretty abstractions; but we have not much faith 
in oratorical impersonations. Self-government may be a very 
fine thing, but, after all, we are foolish enough to have 
some faith in pilots who weather the storm. As to our 
internal relations, although it may be quite true that they 
are very comforting to ourselves, the mischief is that we 
cannot get all the world to see them in the same light. Even 
if it were quite true that we are so very much better off than 
our neighbours, it is not perhaps the highest wisdom to be 
always flaunting our superiority in other people’s faces. Not 
only is there such a thing as the Evil Eye, and that Nemesis 
which always attends not so much universal prosperity as 
the universal habit of boasting of it, but the political world 
gets tired of Anistipes the Just. It ostracizes him; and 
just now we are so very good, and so very happy, and so very 
powerful, that we are almost sent to Coventry for our very 
virtues. An undeniably good and an unquestionably pros- 
perous man is often a social bore. The fact that he is so well 
off is exasperating to his less fortunate neighbours. Envy does 
merit as its shade pursue; and the ugly fact is, that England 
is decidedly disliked by mankind. Our trading success, or our 
political nonehalance, or our religion, or our sw 
brag, or our reserve, or our inveterate habit of just that 
amount of interference in other people’s concerns which con- 
sists in calling perpetual attention to our own superb supe- 
riority, or something or other, has hardly left us a friend in 
the world. In common lite it often happens that the 


greatest general nuisance is the successtal man; and so it 
may oe with nations. Nor, because we are so very happy, are 
we to reckon upon a perpetuity of happisess. History misleads 
us unless we gather the lesson that there is no perpetual equi- 
librium in success. When the coveted height has been gained, 
tocre has hitherto always been a descent, and often a rapid 
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one, from imperial greatness, and even from domestic prosperity. 
The top of the tide, which Sir Cuartes Woop enlarges upon, 
suggests at least the inevitable ebb. We have no sacred 
immunity from the national perils which befal our neighbours ; 
and the fact that a Parliament finds, or thinks it convenient to 
find, nothing to do for a whole year, is but an unstable founda- 
tion upon which to erect a solid future. Nor are we al 
satisfied with the administrative prospect which the Indian 
Secretary holds out. A captain who does nothing but cruize 
about Southampton Water is hardly gathering the experience 
requisite to sail round Cape Horn, and a succession of fresh- 
water sailors is all that is held out to us. As the evil day is 
sure to come, perhaps it is not the highest wisdom, though it 
may be Sir Cuartes Woop’s wisdom, to suggest to the 
English people that they want no great meu, nor great 
events, nor great hearts. Monotony and mediocrity and 
laissez faire never won national greatness, nor are they 
likely to retain it. Nor is this the text that we wish to 
have often preached upon. Of course it is amusing to see 
Tear’em with his bristles smoothed and his chops watering over 
and mumbling a savoury bone at the Cutlers’ Feast; but the 
old dog, by his reference to Confederate recognition, showed 
that there was a latent power of snarling in him, though 
he was on his very best company manners. But though 
we have no reason to question the cordial sincerity and 
good faith with which “ Her Mavesty’s Minister” propounded 
his doctrine, we think we see its dangers, and we are perfectly 
convinced of its dulness. The simple fact, if fact it be, that 
everybody else is so much worse off than ourselves, shows 
that human nature and political passion are much the same as 
they always were. Our lot must be that of other good men. 
The bad—who, according to all authorities, are the majority, 
being only every nation on the earth—never Jet the good enjoy 
their goodness without some rude shock and assault. And as 
to our political Family of Love, if it did exist, which it cer- 
tainly does not, we can only say of it as the cynical satirist said 
of married life unchequered by a single quarrel, that it must 
be a very dull piece of business. 


MR. CHASE’S FINANCIAL POLICY. 


A SIMPLE explanation of a surprising fact is seldom 
accepted without reluctance. The love of the marvellous 
is so strong in most minds that something akin to disappoint- 
ment is felt when aa / astonishing circumstance is pared 
down to an ordinary level by an intelligible account of the 
causes which have produced it. Even after all the mystery 
has been swept away, people still cling to the sort of hocus- 
pocus theory which is generally put forward whenever a 
startling occurrence calls for explanation. It is only on some 
such principle as this that it is possible to account for the 
singular views which have been taken of the policy by which 
the Federal Government has contrived as.yet to feed the 
rapacious demands of one of the most costly wars that were 
ever waged. Northern Americans, for the most part, are 
content to explain this suecess by attributing to Mr. Cuase an 
amazing skill in finance, sufficient almost to make a Fortu- 
natus’ purse of the Federal Treasury. In England, the 
prevalent opinion—at least among those who are not 
dazzled by the brilliancy of an imaginary crusade 
against slavery—seems to be that Mr. Cwasez’s acute- 
ness in rigging’ the market transcends the highest 
ingenuity which has ever been displayed on any Euro- 
pean or American Exchange. If greenbacks fall, we are 
told that the clever game is at last played out. When they rise, 
as they have done now for many months, we are invited to 
admire the cunning art with which a small reserve of coin is 
manipulated so as to keep the market permanently in a more 
favourable condition than the law of demand and supply would 
warrant, 

Neither of these explanations of what is certainly a remark- 
able and unexpected phenomenon is at all satisfactory to 
observers who look for an adequate cause to produce effects 
which seem to be at variance with ordinary experience. It 
is not to be denied that a certain amount of obscurity still 
hangs over the financial success which the Federal Govery- 
ment has thus far enjoyed. The facts which must form the 
data for any rational interpretation of this success are 
very imperfectly reported on this side of the Atlantic; 
pe § intelligent students of finance will gladly welcome 
the exposition of the Federal policy which Mr. Wavker, 
a former Financial Minister of the United States, has 
volunteered to give, in a series of letters oi which the 
first only has yet appeared. Mr. Waker, it seems, has 
been perpetually assailed with the question— How has your 
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“Secretary of the Treasury so marvellously sustained 
“‘ American credit during this rebellion, and when will your 
“ finances collapse?” and after repeatedly satisfying European 
statesmen and bankers, and filling them with admiration for 
the talent of Mr. Cuase and the wonderful resources of the 
United States, he proposes to solve the riddle for the benefit 
of the world at large. In his first letter, the ex-Minister 
contents himself with stating what Mr. Cuase’s policy has 
been, and reserves for future pamphlets the history of results. 
The problem, therefore, is not yet solved; but enough appears 
on the face of the narrative to indicate what the promised 
explanation is likely to be, and to show that it coincides very 
closely with the conjectures which, in the absence of precise 
information, had been formed by economists who had given 
their attention to the subject. 


The astonishing fact, that seemed at first sight so inexpli- 
cable, was the continuous decline of the premium on gold 
from 75 in the spring to little more than 20 in the autumn. 
Mr. Cuase’s July report, so far from throwing any light on the 
mystery, made it more puzzling than ever, for he acknow- 
ledged that the paper circulation had increased during the past 
year from 33 to 76 millions sterling, and he left his readers to 
fathom the concurrent fall in the price of gold, without offer- 
ing them the slightest assistance. It is this omission which 
Mr. WALKER proposes to supply; and, so far as can be gathered 
from his first letter, he attributes the fortunate result to a part 
of Mr. Cuase’s policy which has not been much attended to 
in England, because it was not known to have come into effec- 
tive operation. Those who have followed the course of financial 
affairs in America will remember that, both in 1861 and 1862, 
Mr. Cuase very warmly pressed upon Congress a currency 
scheme the ultimate effect of which was intended to be the 
entire annihilation of the independent circulation of the 
private banks of the States, and its absorption into 
a single universal Federal currency. This project met 
with little favour when it was first started, and even in 
1863 it was only sanctioned in a mutilated form. . Though it 
fell short of the stringency of Mr. Cuase’s proposal, the law 
which was passed in the spring of this year was a v 
sweeping measure. Its main enactments may be briefly stated. 
To a great extent, it borrows the free-bank policy already in 
operation in several of the States. Any association whatever 
is allowed to act as a bank of issue, subject to two conditions. 
One is, that it shall deposit with the Government, as security, 
United States Bonds to an amount not less than one-third of 
its paid-up capital; and the other is, that the notes to be 
issued shall be United States notes, which are to be furnished 
to the bank to an amount not exceeding nine-tenths of the 
value of the deposited bonds. Subject to these rules, rege | 
new bank may carry on business absolutely freed from all 
State taxation, but paying a Federal tax of one per cent. on the 
amount of its circulation. The same tax of one per cent. is 
imposed on the existing banks, with an additional one 
per cent. on the excess of their circulation above 
certain fixed proportions to their capital. Mr. Cmase 
did not venture to saddle the old banks with the obliga- 
tion to give security in Federal Bonds, but in many of 
the States they are subject to equally onerous conditions of 
depositing State Bonds or other securities. The existing banks, 
moreover, are not relieved by Mr. Cuase’s Act from State 
taxation, which is sometimes rather heavy; and it seems to 
have been considered that the privileges accorded to the new 
banks would be sufficient to induce the old Corporations to 
register themselves under the new regulations, which they are at 
liberty at any time to do. We have on previous occasions sug- 
pore | that the restriction of private issues under the influence 
of the one per cent. tax might be the real reason why room was 
found so easily for the large issues of the Central Govern- 
ment. No facts, however, have been made public to carry 
this explanation beyond the limits of conjecture; but as Mr. 
Wa ker points to the Act of Congress which we have de- 
scribed as the key of Mr. Cuaser’s policy, we presume that he 
has information which has not yet reached the English public 
of the actual working of the new scheme. In his future 
letters he will, we hope, be explicit on this point. 


An American writer who wishes to satisfy Englishmen of 
the sagacity of Mr. Cuase’s financial measures must vindicate 
them by the test of results. If the Federal Government 
really has succeeded to any considerable extent in absorbing 
the private circulation of the various State banks, it deserves 
full credit for courage and sagacity ; but, to establish the fact, 


Mr. Watker will have to give the statistics of the public and 


private issues, so as to show the gradual transfer of credit from class 


the banks to the Government. Assuming that the suggestion | 


admits of distinct proof, the mysterious question which has | 


tempted Mr. Waker into print is answered at once. What 
the normal paper circulation of the United States may have 
been, it is extremely difficult to say, on account of the violent 
fluctuations to which it has always been subject. Five-and- 
twenty years ago it rose as high as 30,000,000l., and then 
fell, in consequence of a great panic, as low as 12,000,000l. 
Something of the same kind, on a scale, 
occurred in 1857; and in one of his Mr. Cuase 
estimates the total amount of currency likely to be issued b 
the new banks at not less than 50,000,000/. It may possibly 
not be a = wild guess to put the aggregate circulation of the 
private banks immediately before the war at 30,000,000l. 
or thereabouts, which floated concurrently with perhaps 
50,000,000l. of coin. The effect of the depreciation of 
paper and the suspension of cash payments by the banks 

been to throw all the coin out of circulation as internal 
currency, and to convert gold into a mere commodity, ne- 
cessary for the adjustment of foreign balances and extremely 
convenient as an instrument of speculation. If, at the same 
time, the amount of the bank issues has been curtailed, it 
will be seen that the actual circulation of the country is not 
nearly so redundant as it appeared when the Federal notes were 
regarded as an uncompenfated addition to the previously 
existing stock. At the date of the last report, there were 
76,000,0001. of greenbacks afloat, and this by itself may be 
less than the total gold and paper currency which aoeend 
before the war. If the private banks are supposed to have 
retained two-thirds of their former circulation, the aggregate 
excess of currency would still not be more than 20 per cent. 
upon the estimated circulation which floated before Federal 
notes were invented. It is true that the loss of the seceded 
States would limit the amount of money required for the 
transaction of ordinary business, but the inflation consequent 
on the activity of war is almost enough to balance this 
consideration. It is very possible that this may prove to 
be the real explanation of the fall in the price of gold to 25 
per cent. premium; and if so, the mystery of Mr. Cuase’s 
policy is gone, and it is easy to comprehend at once its imme- 
diate success and the inevitable collapse to which it must 
ultimately tend. When the plan of issuing inconvertible 
notes was first adopted, it was generally regarded as a means 
of borrowing without interest the 50,000,000/. which till 
then had been sunk in the shape of metallic currency. It 
was predicted that all issues beyond this amount would perma- 
nently depreciate the currency to an equivalent extent. But, by 
his subsequent banking measures, Mr. Cuasz is really operating 
on a larger basis. The rate of depreciation under these cop- 
ditions, supposing them to have become operative, must 
be m with reference to a standard of perhaps 
80,000,000/., instead of 50,000,000/. It becomes, there- 
fore, intelligible that the rise in prices should have 
been less than was expected, though at the same time it 
is certain that a brief respite only is gained, and that the evil 
day must come at last. When Mr. Cuase had swallowed up 
the specie, he proceeded to subject the bank circulation to the 
same treatment. When that is gone, there will be nothing 
more to devour, and depreciation must take its regular course. 
Probably it is expected in Washington that the war will be 
over before the financial crisis arrives ; and Mr. Cus, at an 
rate, has done all that could be done, if he has so framed his 
measures as to preserve the credit of the Government until 
every available resource which the country contains has been 
successively exhausted. For this he will have credit in 
Europe, ss genius will scarcely be estimated by us as 
highly as by his admiring predecessor in office. 


CRUELTY. 


A TUTOR of @ curious and speculative turn 
used to tell his pupils in confidential moods that, if men’s 
bodies differed as their minds, they would be unlike as the vulture 
and the giraffe. And perhaps in 
differ as in the d and colour of their cruelty. sepeking gene- 
rally, it may be affirmed that women, forinstance, as they are more 
te er, axe aleo more cruel than men, end hoye more erval then either. 
Then there are diversities of race—since nothing seems to be better 
ascertained than the mildness of some races and the ferocity of 
others. And these original diversities, again, areso frequently modi- 
fied by the whole course of ~~ that it seems moteasy, and might 
prove impossible, to bring all the different t of gruelty under 
one general head. At first sight, indeed, it night be thought that 
“the infliction of pain for the sake of inflicting pain ” would be a 
sufficient account of cruelty, as cruelty is commonly understood. 
But this definition has the disadvantage of excluding the large 
of cases in which cruelty arises, and pain is inflicted, not 
for its own sake, but incidentally, or with another end. The 
pike, which swallows an eel, and digests its head, while the 
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protruding tail, as we are told on competent authority, lives on in 


agony outside, ean hardly be conscious of the very exquisite 
pa of its digestion. consciousness of the is another 
matter. Whether the eat is conscious of her cruelty while 
tormenting the mouse, as women torment their lovers, is perha; 
a matter of some doubt. But, conscious or unconscious, the 
cruelty of the operation can hardly be denied. The least that 
can, if it can, be said would be that, womanlike, the cat is so 
wrapt in her own emotions that she is enabled to ignore the 
emotions of the mouse. How much of pure intellectual play 
mingles with her artistic pag ramen. how much of ultimate appe- 
tite ripening unfelt in the keenness of her sport, as in graceful 
pd pe infinite contrivance she brings her victim slowly 
to its doom—whether vanity bears any appreciable share in her 
chameleon mazes, while her prey runs, sickens, faints, revives, and 
dies—or what other inspirations sway the feline heart, we can only 
by remote analogy surmise. 

But, however this may be, two great primary types of cruelt 
are sufficiently distinct—namely, the negative cruelty whic 
arises when, for the sake of an object other than the pain itself, 
and not acquiesced in by the n who suffers it, torment is in- 
flicted, and the positive cruelty which, without other obje 
torments for the sake of tormenting. Between these positive an 
negative types lies a third, partaking of the characteristics of both 
— that is to say, combining a separate end with the sidelong 
delight in the suffering produced, and sipping the sweets o 
cruelty under the veil of a pretended necessity, whether 
of duty, or religion, or expediency. Brutal, savage, ferocious, 
are words which describe an elementary phase of cruelty, 
approaching to the first and purely animal e, which 
has a tendency to disappear with the growth of civilization. 
The other types, as they are due to modifications of habit and 
circumstances, are more numerous and 
barbarous, sanguinary, seem to suggest a stage of cruelty, reache 
through wars waged by masses of mien, Who have grown 
callous to slaughter for purposes of victory. When cruelty is 
spoken of as ruthless, pitiless, bloodstained, fiendish, we somehow 
involuntarily recall the family feuds of ancient Greece or medixval 
Europe, where the diminished area of strife lent the virulence of a 
closer personality to the more elementary emotion. per when 
we § of persons as being cold, cold-blooded, cold-hearted, 
malevolent, we feel that we have passed through the more general 
and more violent cts of cruelty into the later and more 
minute, the more civilized, social, and, so to say, “civil” forms of 
cruelty which we see around us, These are, of course, infinite in 
their variety. The Government that ruins its contractors, the 
contractor who overworks his workmen, the trades-unions that 
become slaye-driving establishments, the mothers who hawk 
their daughters about against their will from one matrimo- 
nial market to another, the beanty who for spite poisons her 
vival’s fair fame, the zealot © hounds other zealots to 
death—these are really, consciously or unconsciously, guilty 
of cruelty of one kind or another. ere is the cruelty of tem- 
perament, and there is the cruelty of habit. There is the intelli- 
gent cruelty of selfishness, and the blind cruelty of stupidity and 
obtuseness. There is the cruelty of reckless mirth and of reckless 
zeal, of hot resentment and of cold hatred, and even that ultimate 
and most harrowing form of human emotion, the cruelty of de- 
vouring love. Nor do we dream of exhausting its varieties. 

Cruelty, in some of its forms, if we attempt to unravel it, 
would seem to be compounded partly of a love of power, 
partly of a certain cold and dark a | tp A a latent, often 
unconseious, spirit of retribution for e chance ills of life; 
but chiefly, and above all, it ap to consist in a direct 
craving for the production of the torture itself, and a direct grati- 
fication in the sight of its effects, even when these horrid sayours 
and unholy joys are followed by strong remorse. That such 
characters exist—that certain characters are by temperament, and 
even hereditarily, cruel—will not be denied. That they do derive 
@ direct pleasure from the infliction of pain for its own sake, and 
not with any other object, no one with the least observation can 
question. Their curiosity may no doubt be incidentally amused in 
watching the contortions of those they torment; and no doubt 
also, their vanity is flattered, and they feel some of the occult 
delights which are the fruit of more recondite accomplishments, 
when they count the methods by which they hope to treasure up 

wer to themselves over others, Still, upon close inspection, it 

comes clear that in such tempers these and similar enjoyments 
are the more artificial, the more id and remote, elements of 
cruelty. The torture itself is what they love. The infliction of 
pain manifestly affords them a multiplex, and delicious 
emotion—an emotion which they hide, indeed, as. a thief hides 
theft, but which is stronger than they, and peeps out in spite of 
them. Such a temperament, or state of mind, or mania, if it be a 

ound in a very few persons organization, tho 

like other manias, it is not (Bk ow. with excellent faculties 
But its exceptional character renders the study of it, on the 
whole, more curious than P csp: useful. What is instructive 
to note is the part which the cruel element plays in smaller doses 
in the t majority of entering very minutely into some, 
into others less minutely, and again into others more largely, 
causing endless varieties of character, conduct, and manners, and 
leavening and tempering the whole fabric of society. And it is in 
the highest degree interesting to observe that a Lee y so odious 
in the gross becomes a most useful and even delightful element in 


human intercourse, when homeopathically applied. So do deadly 
poisons work excellent results in minute quantities. So drops of 
acid, which alone act as a very disagreeable caustic, may yet add 
an my 884g flavour to a proper amount of honey. And so, too, do 
tiny drops of aa; often add zest, and even delight, to the 
insipidity of life. Of course what is a tiny drop to one person is 
not a tiny drop to another. And a due proportion of characters is 
manifestly necessary to the truth of the doctrine. Tigers do not 

lay like lambs, yet their gambols, which would annihilate the 
festhinp are not only beautiful and harmless among themselves, but 
derive a peculiar charm, unattainable by the lambs, from the in- 
fusion into their play of a spice which leaks out of the sublimer 
stores of cruelty which are the tremendous inheritance of the 
imperial beast. The irony of the Russian bear tickling the 
British lion was only gentle sport, as the event has proved. 
And the fierce passages of arms which daily occur between 
eminent barristers and seasoned members of Parliament, the 
deadly home-thrusts exchanged by Ministers in and out of 
office, and those envenomed shafts hurled with such devilish pre- 
cision at one another by clerical dignitaries—all those feats, in a 
word, which amaze and terrify gentle, inexperienced souls—are 
but the recreation of trained and practised gladiators, to 
whom to fight is to play, and to play is to fight, and 
with whom a little game of romps alone relieves the iron 
tedium of a life-long discipline. So, too, club wits:and experienced 


f | peeresses do not disport themselves as the gentle doves of the 


village dovecote and the sn lawn. Yet their graceful 
bols have charms of their own to every duly educated mind. 
hether angels play in the golden ether, or devils sport in the 
discordant gloom, and under what psychological conditions, is ones, 
culation which might have engaged the fantastic pen of a Charles 
Lamb. Such speculations are interesting to very many minds, 
nor can they be deemed otherwise than harmless, unless they are 
im upon other people. 
o return, there are infinite varieties, even in the amenities of 
society, which do not attain their full perfection and piquancy 
unless flavoured with a delicate elemental tinge of cruelty — 
cruelty iced down to that exquisite form of co which is 
essential to social ease—and a certain devil-may-carishness, tem- 
pered by tact, experience, and good sense, which is comparable 
only to the careless ease and grace with which accomplished 
cricketers perform the manifold evolutions of fielding. With what 
abandoned grace Smith flings that ball which may break dear 
Jones’s knuckles or his nose! Smith doesnot wish to break his best 
friend’s nose, or knock his manly eye out, but that which steels him 
against the infinitesimal chance of doing the one or the other is an 
infinitesimal icicle of cruelty, which makes him just sufficiently 
careless to grace his litheness and adorn his agility, and no more. 
So it is in society, and its myriad combinations of chances. With- 
out a certain, amount of the courage of cruelty, toned down to 
indifference, it would be a to say anything for fear of 
potentially wounding somebody. Each man, as he treads, uncon- 
—- treads upon a thousand invisible feelings, which die 
beneath his heedless tramp. But we all move on, for all that, 
under the irresistible pressure of a necessity which produces the 
courage of a cruelty both useful and delightful in the end. 

We have said that women, more prone to pity, are also more 
prone to cruelty. They do not deny it. ‘This is acknowledged by 
themselves. Nor, if that were all, should we mention it. But it is 
curious to observe that there is a minute cruelty in the female 
heart which displays itself under two very distinct yet radically 
cognate forms, The first is that which is best known, perhaps, 

that is, the pleasure which too sceptical women take in 
inflicting pain on those lovers and husbands whom they really 
love, only to convince themselves that they are really loved in 
return, And this is the more elementary kind. Closely akin 
to it, yet wholly distinct, is that other form of cruelty with 
which they make it the capital business of their lives to torment, 
and, under torment, to study, those who love them, but whom 
po do not love, and on whom, for their own secret edification 
and practice, and for future use in those cases where they 
really are concerned, they studiously and courageously make 
experiments, so happily called, in corpore vili. No honest and im- 
partial woman will accuse us of frivolity or exaggeration when we 
venture to say, that as entomologists pin insects to paper, and anato- 
mists keep melancholy pigeons, rabbits, dogs, cats, rats, and mice for 
their own instruction, the advancement of science, and the good of 
all mankind, so every woman still capable of inspiring a tender 
passion, whosoever she be, lays cold and careful hands on every 
wretched lover she can catch, and keeps him till his.love’ dies for 
p of vivisection, the advancement of her own true loves, 
and the abstract welfare of her own sex in general. But these are 
the less tragical forms of the cruelty of love. The cruelty of the 
loving and beloved Othello towards the equally loving and beloved 
Desdemona—and in later literature, though after a more fanciful 
the still harrowing cruelty of the doting Geraint towards the 
ting Enid—are among the examples which, by the associations 
they awake, stab batman breasts and make them weep convulsive 
tears. Most happy ‘they who, on looking back upon their 
chequered lives, feel no sudden qualm over the memory of 
cruelty inflicted upon those who loved them best, no sudden 
of that remorse which is too late and “ican when that which is 
done can never more be undone, when the silver cord is snapt, and 
the golden bowl is cracked. : 
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TWO FINGERS. 


| in land to be met with every day who 
‘ have a horrid habit of giving two fingers only when they 


to shake hands. They mone 
ing of their own importance, and also to convey to the person 
on whom they confer this doubtful honour a proper sense of the 
distance that separates them. , Fine ladies in the country not un- 
frequently hold out this signal of their consequence to creatures 
like curates, attorneys, younger \sons, and led captains; and from 
the affable smile with which they accompany the gesture it is 
evident that they seriously believe those kiad of page must be 
ype and proud to have this mark of condescension shown them. 
+ seems a happy mixture of amiability and reserve. The general 
public which sees the hand stretched out may be enpaveed to 
admire the sociability and grace with which the great lady wel- 
comes the canaille, whereas the object of the condescension receives 
a@ private warning that this must not be taken to mean 
too much, and that he must be as discreet and unpresum- 
ing as before. It is as if the horse on which Mordecai was 
sent round the town had only been painted white, but the dis- 
heartening secret had been revealed ta him alone. Heads of 
too, at the Universities, who are like fine ladies in more 
ways than one, are in the habit of intimating in this way to the 
younger Fellows‘and to the Bachelors of their colleges what is the 
aan at separates the real full-blown don from the mere 
budding or possible doh. Many of those, however, who have the 
two fingers pushed into their hand are stung with the implication 
of inferiority, and do not like this trait in the manners of their 
superiors, Sometimes they even threaten to give what they get, 
and to offer two fingers in return. But we doubt whether this is 
good taste, for besides the inevitable ludicrousness of two sets of 
two fingers trying to catch each other, it may be ed that either 
the superior is acting within the limits of manners, and 
then the inferior ought to grin and bear it, just as he bears 
a camriage and four passing his peag-sheiee or else the 
superior is guilty of rudeness, and to meet rudeness with 
vem is undignified and un-Christian. The proper thing 
is to have it understood, once for all, whether this extension 
of two fingers is manners or not ; and if it is settled that it is 
not, the shame of the breach of manners ought to fall ex- 
clusively on the person guilty of it. If a fine lady or a don were 
to spit profusely while accosting an inferior, there would be no 
occasion to notice it. The best thing would be to look the other 
way, and clear off as quickly as possible. So, if giving two fingers is 
once accepted as a piece of vulgar rudeness, there is no need to 
r it is bad manners to give two fingers—and 
if so, why—-are questions which lead us into a wide field of dis- 
cussion ; for manners are but the signs of general habits of think- 
ing and acting, and we may easily see that giving two fingers is 
not an isolated part of English manners, whether good or be | 
but is connected with many other things that are either approv 
of in England or are passed over without notice, 
The French pride themselves very greatly on their manners, and 
often object strongly to the manners of the English; and yet the 
lish are not conscious of any bad manners at Paris, but 
honestly try to be polite and civil after their fashion; nor, when 
the points of difference are stated, will they own that they are 
altogether wrong and the French altogether right. The truth 
is, that much in the divergence of the manners of the two nations 
from a radical difference in their general view of society. 
e French theory is that manners should proclaim the social 
uality, for the moment, of persons temporarily thrown together. 
ere should be no superiority visible je of rank or sex. If a 
Frenchman enters an omnibus he lifts his hat, in recognition that 
he is, during the ride, the associate of his fellow-travellers. If he 
to buy a pair of gloves, he calls the woman who serves him 
.. just as she calls him Monsieur; and he takes off his hat 
or lifts it to her, while she bows to him, in token that they are 
two equals thrown together, one of whom wants to buy a pair of 
gloves and the other is willing to sell it. If he is travelling 
with ladies, he treats them as equals, but not as more sen 
equals. He does not make way for them, or give ‘them 
the best places; and he would think it highly impertinent 
if they were to order him about, or impose commissions on 
him by virtue of their sex, although, if he is amiable, he would be 
ready to render them services, just as he would be willing to oblige 
a male fellow-passenger. Gallantry is a very different thing. 
Most Frenchmen are quite willing to make a sort of shadowy love 
to any woman they may meet; and if she responds, however dis- 
creetly, to these overtures, they are delighted to offer ber those 
“little cares” which are part of the tacit bargain. But then they 
t themselves out, not because she is a woman, but because she 
is a woman in a certain pleasant relation to themselves. English- 
men go on quite different principles. They import into their 
behaviour a sense of the inequalities of rank and station. When 
an Englishman goes into an omnibus he regards his fellow-tra- 
vellers as so many blanks, with whom he has nothing to do, because 
he knows nothing of them. They might turn out to be his equals, 
and then he would, if occasion required it, be happy to shake hands 
with them; or ed might be substantial people of a lower 
elass, and then, if they came in his way, he would be ready 
to give them a pray | nod, or even remark that the weather 
was changeable; or they might be quite poor people, and 
then he would expect them to touch their hats to him. 
When an Englishman goes into a shop, he considers him- 


self established as the superior by the mere fact that he is the 
customer, and the shopkeeper is the seller ; and he would therefore 


consider it absurd to call the shopman “Sir,” and would be sur- 
rised if the shopkeeper did not say Sir to him. But when an 
Finglishman is travelling with ladies, he considers them his 


superiors, merely because they are ladies. If there is a place out 
of the cold or dust he would ay nr yy. and to see 
a lady sitting in discomfort. If a lady wanted a glass of water, he 
would think it as natural that she should ask him to get it as that 
she should send her servant for it in her own house. A school 
girl might send a duke for a Banbury cake at Swindon or Wol- 
verton, and there is no duke in England who would consider 
himself lowered by executing the order. And all this ex- 
plains why the Frenchman lishman think each other ill- 
mannered even in the classes which satisfy the standard of the 
respective countries. The Frenchman thinks the Englishman 
odiously insolent when he walks into a shop just as if, French- 
pope say, it belonged to him, throws down his money, catches up 

is purchase, and never says “ Madame ” or “ Monsieur” the whole 
time he is there. The Englishman comes back from France and 
for, with all their bowings and scrapings, they treat ladies with an 
insufferable coolness. 

In the United States, there is a mixture of French and English 
manners, and an exaggeration of both. In that enlightened 
republic, all men are equal at present, and delight in proclaimi 
the equality. It is the pride of the humblest car-driver to assert 
that he is just as good as Buchanan or Lincoln, and he gratifies 
himself by affecting to the President as a man whom, for 
his private convenience, he has put in tem ion of the 
White House. He likes to consider himself and all other electors as 
a gigantic firm of brokers, and Abe Lincoln as a sort of bum-bailiff 
6 ee to them. He expects every shopkeeper not only to treat 
him as a gentleman, but to call him one; insomuch that tradesmen 
have been obliged sometimes to use a sort of technical and 
inverted language, and a tailor has been known, when addressed 
by an Irish labourer, to order his assistant to look out a 
fustian jacket for “ this tleman,” and, when attending 
to a wealthy and e customer, to call for aid in 
measuring “this man.” But then Americans outdo English- 
men in the superiority they concede to women. Having 
no other sign of manners which their republicanism 
permits them to tolerate, they have fastened on this, and cling 
to it tenaciously, as to the last straw of politeness within 
their reach. Every woman is a lady, and every lady is to be 
regarded as a queen. But no exaggeration y answers in this 
world, In England, a certain degree of superiority and precedence 


can be safely and p pesueny conceded to women, use the long 
usages of a refined and educated society have settled what advan- 
tage a lady may properly take of the privi ted her. If 


gran 
she goes on much further, ghe is stamped with the fatal brand of 
being unladylike. And ig England, as the whole of society has 
gradually improved, there has been a corresponding diminution in, 
the mus A and fuss of the attentions paid to women, and the place 
of women in public is now so well established that the stream of 
daily life flows on without any of the annoyance either of male 
selfishness or of female impertinence. Perhaps the happy day may 
come when this s will also be reached in New York, and the 
exaggeration of courtesy to women may prove to have been nothing 
more than a a ang | and temporary corrective of the semi- 
barbarism of early American manners. But, while it lasts, 
it produces very unpleasant results, and encourages hosts of 
vulgar women to assume the airs of pretentious domineering 
tyrants. 
v The manners of a country never stand still, and there can be no 
doubt that, as English manners have changed hitherto, they will 
change in times to come. We cannot even conceive the time when 
they will not express the existence of social inequalities, and it is 
to be hoped that such an acknowledgment of the claims of women 
to respect and attention as is consistent with keeping them in their 
pore place in the world will continue, and will extend to the 
owest, grades of society. But something more of equality in the out- 
ward intercourse of Englishmen is not onl desirable but inevitable. 
The substantial differences of rank, and birth, and wealth, and 
official position cannot cease, but it is a good thing that they 
should be covered over with a thicker and Eicher veil of courtesy. 
Fine ladies will keep their carriages and their parks, and their 
blessed right to go in first to dinner, whether they give two fingers 
or the whole hand to the curate. In fact, very great people 
now are above the assumption of petty airs of superiority, 
and it is oly little great poop e who care to erect 
these frail h for their dignity. It would be no 
pleasure to the e of Devonshire to give two fin to 
a commoner, but it might be a great comfort to Lord Llanover. 
Perhaps the French spay some day teach us to bow when we enter 
shops, or omnibuses, orrailway carri It is too much, pro- 
bab Re to expect we should ever call the counter-jumpers “Sir,” 
for they would be sure to think they were being laughed at. But 
the day will certainly come when either the poor will leave off 
touching their hats, or will offer it as a courtesy calling for 
an invariable return in kind. The equality of democracy is quite 
alien to the political institutions of England and the feelings of 
Englishmen ; but the courtesy which implies an appearance of 
equality in the living themselves who are brought into 
social intercourse is the fruit of an increased sense of personal 
dignity and self-respect, and of the national progress in wealth and 
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independence. The more it Pay ground, therefore, the better ; 
and we may _ that one of the first things it sweeps away will 
be this silly trick of giving two fingers to an inferior. 


THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


arcs the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when every voyage 
disclosed new lands and strange tribes, no generation has seen 
so many advances made in the path of geographical discovery as 
our own. Within the last thirty years, the Antarctic Continent 
has been reached for the first time, and explored as far as it ever 
can be. In the Arctic seas, a series of efforts, most memorable for 
one disaster, has been crowned by the solution of the old problem 
of a North-West passage. One energetic traveller has crossed 
Africa; others have penetrated far into her from east and 
south, and dissipated the notion of a central waterless tract; 
and finally, the mystery of ages has been revealed to modern 
enterprise, in the discovery of the source of the Nile. Tibet 
and the frontiers of China have been visited by French mis- 
sionaries; adventurous bands have operfed up to us the interior of 
Australia ; and almost every part of the world is becoming familiar 
through the surveys and descriptions which the Governments of 
France, America, and Russia have been scarcely less zealous than 
our own in directing and oe Very little absolutely new 
und now remains for future explorers. Of much, indeed, we 
ve still but vague information. ‘The barren plains and stupend- 
ous mountain ranges of Central Asia, and great part of South 
America, with its impassable forests, are seldom or never 
trodden the foot of civilized man. Yet they cannot be 
called unknown, and they attract slender interest because 
holding out no great p of fame or profit. It need 
not, however, be doubted that our knowledge even of these 
less fortunate regions will continue to increase. Each successive 
sees greater numbers of E seek in foreign travel a 
relief from the tedium and affectations of a high-wrought civiliza- 
tion. The more our ordinary life is removed from that of primitive 
and appears to have become independent of external nature, 
the keener the relish with which we throw ourselves into pursuits 
by which we seem to recover our position, and are brought face to 
face with her powers. It has often been shown how much these 
feelings have to do with the permanent, perhaps even growing, 
passion for field sports. To them, doubtless, Alpine exploration 
owes no slight part of its charms; and when the first fancy for 
Switzerland and Norway has gm and the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa are known as well as the glens and lakes of Snowdon, the 
circle will widen as the traveller becomes more ambitious to push 
beyond the hackneyed routes of the already despised tourist. 
Kilimanjaro and the Thian Shan will replace Sneehattan and the 
Ortler Spitz.. Countries of which we now know little more than the 
boundaries and more prominent features—Chili, Borneo, and much 
of the line of the Rocky Mountains—will then be so often traversed 
that a sensible man will no more think of enlightening the 
public on them than he would now of descanting in print 
upon Spanish cathedrals or Syrian caravans. The rapid growth of 
our Australian and American colonies will, before long, turn the 
islets of the Eastern Archi , and prosperous vi rise 
along the banks of the 
Human life and thought will evidently be greatly affected by these 
changes, when several centuries have brought them fully to pass. 
They are nci to be paralleled by anything that has been witnessed 
before. For, at all previous eras, if from many tracts the clouds 
have been rolled away, on others they have still hung heavy ; now 
all alike will be flooded with the broadest light, and men will begin 
to know their earth in a sense voy | new. That much good may 
be expected from all this n no showing. Trade will be sur- 
prisingly expanded, and far less exposed to alterations and sudden 
shocks than it is now, when every few years we see new markets 
opened up, and the discovery of some hidden source of wealth directs 
labour and capital to California or Australia. The phenomena 
of the weather, and the political relations of states, will still 
continue to affect commerce, but otherwise all will be uniform and 
capable of prediction. “Many shall go to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased”—our knowledge as well as that of the less 
advanced races, whom we conceive as being gradually raised by 
teaching and intercourse nearer and nearer to the level of the 
European, becoming more and more emancipated from the powers 
of nature that now hold them in bondage. We have grown 
tired of the hymns to Progress with which every village institute 
resounds. Yet it is ino possible not to suppose that in the 
future an immense enlightenment and improvement, social and 
moral, as well as material, will follow the diffusion of mutual know- 
ledge. With the disappearance of prejudice and international 
hatreds there will be a batter basis for a cosmopolitan sentiment. 
Prophecies, however, are easy, hackneyed, and useless. Fancy needs 
no encouragement to picture a state of things where the promise of 
the future will have become the reality of the present ; and it would 
be cruel to remind her how little that future, in its lights as well as 
its shadows, is likely to be anything which our vision can foresee. 
What ought to be noticed is, that these glowing anticipations 
have a dark side. Universal enlightenment is not without its 
drawbacks — drawbacks hardly to be called serious in com- 
fer with the broad and tangible benefits which the diffusion of 
owledge and the increase of material comfort hold forth, yet 
still such as should be fairly admitted. If they concerned only the 


of hy, they would be trivial; taken in connexion 
vith that o pm ares and with the whole change which 
will eventually pass over the thoughts and feelings of men, they 
deserve further consideration. 

We are accustomed to be told that the romance of life has dis- 
appeared, or has left but a faint shadow of itself among us. In one 
sense this may be true. Politics and war, processions and cere- 
monials, have lost much of their outward splendour; and when such 
displays are attempted now, they are either bare or tawdry. 
Yet it may be answered that gilding por trappings have but a 
poor nobleness after all, that feeling and enthusiasm have wrought 
out for themselves other channels, and that the present affords 
subjects not less capable of lofty treatment than did the past, if 
our poets had but the genius or the courage to approach them. It 
is not quite so with nature. To reverence, knowledge need not be 
a foe—to awe, it must be. The philosopher who by wonder- 
ing ought indeed to end by thinking, not one thing, but every- 
thing, wonderful. But the common mind reaches a very different 
result, and finds nothing wonderful at all. Physical science has 
taught us, if not to understand, at least to classify and reduce to 
formulas, phenomena which had for our predecessors an air of 
mystery. Once they stimulated a languid mind to curiosity or re- 
flection, now they are dismissed by the well-informed man with 
some presumptuous commonplace. The votary of science himself, 
finding less to interest him in the parts of his subject already ex- 
pl nes 4 is thrown back on the study of the ultimate laws of force 
and life, still glimmering dimly before him, and therefore still 
awe-inspiring. It seems possible that we may ere long come to 
know these laws, or some of them, and, having invented convenient 
modes of expression, may become familiar with their workings. 
The explanation, in a metaphysical sense, may be as far off as 
ever, but the soluble part of the problem being exhausted, the 
— will have lost its charm. Chemistry and physiology 

ill still have their applications and their practical value, but 
much of their fascination for the student will be gone. In 
the case of geography, such a consummation is evidently much 
nearer. The surface of the earth will be known long before the 
secrets of its composition have been unfolded. No imagina- 
tion has ever ventured to conceive an escape from our world 
to explore others; balloons have less to teach us than mines. 
Restricted to an old dwelling-place, knowing all we wish to know 
of the features of its surface, and probably familiar with its 
more attractive regions, men may come to despise it—to weary of 
seeing, and still more of hearing of it. In the stir of Euro- 
pean life, forgetting the existence of remote lands except 
when the exploits of some traveller shine in a gaudy volume 
on the library table, we probably under-estimate the impcrt- 
ance of a mysterious background to the world of civilization. 
Nothing marked the change from mediseval to modern times so 
— as the discovery of America and the to India. 
The Greek knew only a narrow tract round his own sea, 
illimitable deserts on one side, on the other a terrible ocean at 
which the boldest mariner quailed. re was a vastness and 
mystery about the world—a huge plain, the centre of the universe, 
with the lamps of day and night passing for ever across it—secrets 
unguessed hid beyond the starry vault and in the depths of earth 
beneath. Imagination might run riot in picturing the dwellers to 
the far south and east, in inventing marvels or embellishing 
facts. The mist hung hardly stirred till the end of the middle 
age. Since then, it has been slowly rising and floating away, till 
we see now how small a part even of the visible universe we form— 
a petty member of a petty system. Upon our globe nothing is 
to be found really different in nature from what had been known 
before. Herodotus placed at the earth’s extremities the richest 
stores of metal and the deadliest wild beasts. No one now 
thinks of one part of the world as more strange or marvellous than 
another. It is not fanciful to connect this general disenchantment, 
though due more to the influence of physical science than of 
graphical discovery, with the attempt to find in a new quarter that 
necessary excitement which the supernatural affords. Mystical 
influences are now sought, not in what is remote or externally 
romantic, but in the phenomena of human physiology. Mesmerism 
and biology, as its professors call it, are not healthier sources 
of excitement than the magicians and monsters, the spectres and 
enchanted castles, of older legend ; they will soon be at least as 
trite. As here the change is for the worse, so generally some- 
thing seems to have been lost by this destruction of the old 
elements of poetry and the old stimulantsto fancy. We are so con- 
stituted that wonder is the most prolific source of awe, and awe 
of many of the finer as well as some of the baser emotions. To 
delight in the unknown may belong to childhood, but it is one of 
the features of childhood which maturer life would often be glad 
to possess. We may wish, but we should wish in vain, to recall 
or represent the feelings with which men looked out from our 
shores upon the Western sea before Columbus had unveiled its 


secrets. 

Such plaintive re it may be said, are partly futile and 
partly visionary. B daylight is better than twilight, the 
attitude of knowledge and conscious command nobler than that of 
awe and submission. ‘To lament the change is indeed idle, for it is a 
necessary one. It is enough to indicate it, and on on some of 
its consequences. Yet the question remains, whether the constant 
glare of sunlight may not tire and exhaust, and ultimately weaken— 
whether the scientific and analytic habit of mind does not tend 
to di ge and displace the imaginative. Is it merely a 
luxurious dilettantism that pleases itself with musings on 
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the undiscovered, or has it power to call forth noble emo- 
tions, and strengthen the imaginxtion by giving it a sphere 
where it may work freely? ‘Will the removal of the old outlets 
for human enterprise which gocgraphical explorations have hitherto 
supplied only turn it into fresh channels, where greater results await 
it? Or will the feeling which inspired them be dulled and perish ? 
The time is at hand oa Baty the spirit of adventure must bestir itself 
to find a new field. All great accessions to geographical know- 
ledge—Nearchus’ descent of the Indus, De Gama’s passage of the 
Cape, the voyages of Columbus and M‘Clure, the journeys of 
Lander and Livingstone—have been welcomed with exultation. 
The early settlers in America toiled long in felling the forests that 
enclosed them, for they sheltered the Indian and the wild beast, 
and when the traveller ventured into the shades, the horror of 
darkness troubled his spirit. So the axe sounded cheerily, till at 
last mgn found their landscape bare, and their stock of fuel 
almost "gone, and passed laws to save what remained, Some- 
what in this way do we begin to shrink from the completion of 
the survey of the world. Every one, except each successive aspirant 
for himself, wishes the Matterhorn to stand as it has stood, the 
maiden peak of the Alps, unscaled and unapproachable. We had 
half hoped that at least one problem of geography would outlast 
our day. It is strange enough that that problem should be the 
very secret which is recorded to have first roused men’s 
curlosity—the source of the Nile. Even this has at length found 
its solution; and the last link which joined us to the oid world 
is snapped, now that the question of Tibullus is answered :— 
Nile pater, quanam possum te dicere causa, 

. Aut quibus in terris, occuluisse caput. 

More than any other branch of inquiry, hy seems to put 
before us the contrast of the and 
to which man’s energies are directed with the element of infinitude 
in their own increasing strength, and the boundless future in 
which all that is seen to engage them now must be exhausted. 
Sometimes we think ourselves at the beginning of things, some- 
times at the end. The completion of our knowledge of the earth’s 
surface may be only a preliminary to a more searching examina- 
tion of its contents, and of the elements of their composition. Yet 
even here, the mind, peering forward, descries the same bourne, 
and cannot but expect an end when all shall be known, and 
novelty be possible only in the department of purely speculative 

ught, 


DRESS. 


HE period of the year has come round again when the leading 
journal finds some difficulty in filling its ample columns, and 
is driven to many ingenious devices for the purpose. Among 
others, is that of starting hares for volunteer correspondents to 
hunt. It is curious to watch the failure or the success of the 
various subjects which are suggested in this way. Sometimes it 
makes a great find, and discovers something which lasts it, in 
leaders and paragraphs, and letters in big print and letters in 
small print, for a month or six weeks— like that famous 
discussion upon the art of dining which interested so large 
a number of distressed dinner-givers, or that other upon 
the possibility of marrying on three hundred a year. But these 
are only the prizes of the lottery. The large majority turn out 
blanks. Full many a topic is born to blush unseen in the remote 
corner where it is at first modestly introduced. The reception 
which these successive ventures meet with from the public is not 
a bad index of the current opinion of the hour. Among the most 
recent failures was a well-intentioned effort to get up a 
discussion upon the prodigality of the expenditure which 
women are accustomed to make in dressing themselves 
in the present day. It was not a bad topic, and was skilfully 
introduced. It came in the form of a letter from an indignant 
lover, real or apocryphal, complaining that he had just been 
refused by a young lady living in Clapham Road because he 
could not afford her a hundred a year for her dress, and enclosing 
the young lady’s letter in proof. But it did not seem to take. 
The only response it evoked was a reply from another, apparently 
less youthful, lady at Croydon, who professed that she and plenty of 
others would be willing to do it for half the money. Undoubtedly 
this ready rejoinder was a proof of the economical law that demand 
will always call forth supply. Whether the two have been 
brought together in the private room of Printing House Square is 
a point upon which the public are not likely to receive any 
information. But, as everybody is not strong-minded enough to 
confide his matrimonial aspirations to the Times, it would be con- 
venient if the long-sighted and calculating damsels of the present 
day would settle upon some other plan of letting their suitors know 
the exact figure of pin-money at which they are to be secured. 
In the meantime, it is evident that there is no public inclination 
to join in the indignant lover’s protest against the great millinery 


‘movement of the age. In other movements there is reaction, 


or pause, or at least an abatement of zeal among men just 
now. But no such laggard spirit infests the women of England in 
pursuing the great object of their lives. They have resolved, with 
a unanimity which shames the divided counsels of their husbands 
and brothers, that dressmakers’ bills have increased, are increasing, 
and ought never to be diminished. We do not pretend to say a 
word against a decision to which the whole sex seems to be com- 
mitted. That passion for extended territory which fills whole 
nations with madness appears to have communicated itself to 


them. Skirt vies with skirt as to the area of ground it shall 
occupy, and each fair female nucleus seems to stake its whole 
credit upon extending the width of its borders further than 
its neighbour. There is no resisting a manifest destiny of 
enlargement whose future is plainly written in providential cha- 
racters. We can only try—as it used to be the fashion to say when 
the extension, not of the petticoat, but of the suffrage, was in 
vogue—to furnish it with a resting-place at which it may be re- 
tained for a considerable number of years. Finality is out of the 

uestion. We can only hope for a temporary pause. The ears of 

ose to whose lot it falls to pay ion milliners’ bills were 
mocked in the summer with reports that some such boon had 
been conferred by the autocratic rulers of Parisian fashion; but as 
yet fulfilment lags far behind the promise. It is obvious, whatever 
the fashion of this year or next may be, that the cost of ladies’ 
dresses must go on increasing. To whatever type of funnel, or 
bell, or dome, or slopbasin it may please them to assimilate one 
half of their fair forms, the self-multiplying virtues of a milliner’s 
bill an causes too powerful to suffer more than a tempo- 

check. 


h 
The truth is, that this mania for expensive dressing is only @ 
step in the feminine march of intellect. It is a phase in the pro- 
gressive history of female culture. It is an indication that the sex, 
as a whole, has risen sufficiently to the level of man to be 
ambitious. It shows that mutual rivalry, that desire to acquire an 
outward token of having excelled, which universal experience 
recognises as the condition of all human progress. It is not, 
rhaps, a very exalted subject-matter which ladies have chosen 
or the display of their emulation. But it is always a 
gain that they should try to excel each other in some- 
thing. The present English taste for dress, it must always 
be remembered, is not that common exhibition of vanity 
with which, in all ages, it has been the habit of satirists 
and moralists to twit the sex. There is a barbarous love 
of dress, common to both sexes, which it would be unjust to 
impute to the Englishwomen of the nineteenth century. The 
Katir chief delights in the charming simplicity of a costume 
consisting of Wellington boots and a cocked hat. Queen 
Pomare took pleasure in exhibiting her tattoo, in obedience 
to the same human instinct as that which makes a child strut 
about and show its new scarlet sash. But this feeling, it is 
obvious, could not have received a special or exceptional develop- 
ment in the middle of the nineteenth century. Woman cannot 
be more a {Zwov ¢iAdcoouoy now than she been in every 
generation since the taunt was first uttered against her. Nor, 
again, is the English taste for dress altogether ‘similar in 
character to the French fashion from which it apparently 
takes its origin. With a Frenchwoman, dress is a means to an 
end. Itis the instrument for procuring male admiration, and to 
secure to herself a sufficient quantity of this necessary of life a 
Frenchwoman will forego a great many luxuries and even 
comforts. But then, having got the instrument, she uses it. She 
does not hide her light under a bushel, or wear her three or four 
gowns a day merely to impress those of her own sex. It is 
obvious that she does dress for the sake of securing the admi- 
ration of men, because she is constantly trying to secure it in 
other ways. Butin England the passion for dress appears to extend 
itself far beyond the circle of those who can be accused of aiming 
at conquests. With the women of the npper classes, where Milly 
Nisdale flourishes and matrons “ frisk,” there is probably a tinc- 
ture of flirting in most cases of extraordinary passion for dress. But 
the women of our middle classes do not, as a rule, flirt; and yet 
their expenditure in dress has risen much on the same scale during 
the last few years as that of their more fashionable neighbours, 
It is clear that, to a great many women, dress has become some- 
thing more than either an expression of vanity or an aid to flirta- 
tion. It has become a token of caste, ealth practically 
measures rank in England, especially among the classes where 
there are no titular distinctions to modify its influence ; and the 
simplest way in which a woman can advertise that she has more 
wealth thah others, is b carrying as much of it as she can upon 
her person. This was the feeling expressed with great naiveté 
the young lady whose refusal was published by her distrac 
lover in the Times, “Your wife cannot feel at ease unless 
she is well-dressed,” precisely expresses the state of feeling 
upon the subject among the sober uninflammable -type of 
womanhood that inhabits a suburban villa. She feels de- 
graded unless she can carry about with her the imsignia of 
the social rank to which she pretends. If she could by any 
other means proclaim to the world that her income was ade- 
quate to an expensive style of dress, the actual clothes would be 
of less importance. But the customs of society will not allow her 
to pin upon her back a certified statement of her husband's 
balance at his banker’s; and so she must try to make known the 
fact by the less satisfactory evidence of an expensive trimming. 
Nor is it quite certain that a banker’s certificate would answer 
the peers in view. It might be alittle too truthful. In the 
English hierarchy of £ s, d. people generally make a struggle 
to take rank as being two or three degrees richer than 
a. really are; and the prnies of ascertaining female 
by dress is conveniently elastic in this respect. It is 
always open to any woman who is unusually ambitious to leap 
at once to the rank which she desires to occupy, by the simple 
process of keeping her husband and children a little short, 
and putting the savings into her milliner’s bill. - 


So long as our social grades are to be measured principally by 
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wealth—t and that seems to be more and more the tendency of 
modern society—there are a good many advantages in concentrating 
all the show which the family can afford upon the wife’s dress. 
It is superior in many ways to the other modes of competition 
which have hitherto been in vogue amongst us. Some of them 
will still survive in a modified degree. The passion for 
putting all your available means upon the walls of your house, 
the shape of hangings and carvings, which appears to have 
ruined poor Mr. Wolley, will remain as the advertisement 
of wealth of the wealthier class. It is probable that the 
difference between “carriage company” and “foot company” 
is too deeply engrained into the substance of English society 
to be effaced by any change of fashion. But there is some 
ground for hoping that the competition in men-servants will be- 
come less warm. It will be a t social reform when shall 
ive way to petticoats as tests of the respectability of a household. 
randeur as revealed by the possession of flunkeys is one of the 
most pernicious forms of social self-glorification that have been dis- 
covered in England. It has created what, by the universal testimony 
of all who know the lower classes, is not far from being the very worst 
class in the population of London. They live under a collection of 
all the most favourable conditions for developing whatever of evil 
can be found inman. They have nothing to Ho, abundance to eat, 
plenty of opportunity for stealing, are not married, and are driven 
to the betting-houses for sheer want of some occupation to fill up 
their spare time. But though they are the curse of the neighbour- 
hood, and the plague of their masters and mistresses, they are part 
of the state by which men of various conditions proclaim to the 
world the amount of wealth with which they desire to be credited. 
It would bea great gain to society if any fashion should come in which 
should relieve the richer classes of the conventional necessity of 
maintaining this horde of fattened scamps. It would be a much 
better plan if the mistress of the house, as she got richer, instead 
of adding another useless lout to her establishment, were content 
with taking it out in endless stores of lace, or with wearing five 
gowns a day instead of the four to which she had previously 
restricted herself. The new lace or gown would be pleasanter to 
look at than the new flunkey, and would serve quite as effectually 
to acquaint all beholders that its possessor was a little richer than 
— 3 and the world would, as a rule, be better by one rascal the 


Of course, there remains the consideration which originall 
prompted the despairing lover to address himself to the Times. If 
young ladies iusist on dressing so much better than their 
mothers, they must have a much richer class of husbands; 
and rich husbands are, unfortunately, not as common as 
might be desired. In the meanwhile, the poorer suitors, 
who would have been able to marry them but for the 
price to which inordinate distension has carried their gowns, 
ine in celibacy, or dispose of themselves in other ways. 

he subject undoubtedly has a grave moral side; and one of xs 
aspects— the most revolting one —is a good deal under dis- 
cussion just at present. But the question isa much wider one than 


that of class. The disinclination of both sexes for matrimony is 


not to be accounted for simply by the increase in the woman’s 
demand for pin-money. No doubt, in the long run, the economical 
law will work, and the demand for cheap wives will create its cor- 
responding supply. An abundance of maidens warranted to dress 
on fifty pounds a year will sooner or later find their way into the 
market, But the evil which the Julian Law was designed to 
remedy will continue to plague society for many a long year yet, 


THE SIN IN SCARLET. 


Pees tens diligent public discussion on any subject of grave 
social importance often fails to produce any large or immediate 
result, it assuredly never leaves the matter exactly where it was before. 
Yet the hammerers may think themselves lucky if they succeed in 
obtaining a nail where they heated the forge to make a horse-shoe. 
For even when all the facts are on one side, and nothing but pre- 
judices are oe to them, it by no means follows that wrong 
will forthwith be righted, or that there is any immediate danger 
of the heavens falling because of the impetuosity with which 
justice is about to be done. Five years agu, there was a great 
ripping-up of the skirts of society, and a very appalling expo- 
sure of the filth concealed under an outward show of extreme 
purity. The “Social Evil” was elaborately investigated from 
the sentimental, the classical, the philanthropic, the medical, 
the religious, and the statistical points of view; and sometimes 
the writer so warmed with his subject that the glowing de- 
scriptions which were intended to point # moral had themselves 
a mischievous rhage We essed other people’s sins and 
acknowl other folk’s transgressions with such unscrupulous 
precision that the nations of the Continent were aghast at the 
awful extent of our depravity. And then, amid much excited 
writing and highly-coloured p ess description, all practical 
results were gradually lost sight of, until at length the subject, worn 
threadbare, gradually asomped out ofnotice. To all appearance, harm 
rather than good had ensued from the elaborate publicity given 


to it; for the utter failure of the crusade afforded assurance to Vice 
that there was no longer anythi fear from the assaults of its 
enemies, and there was joy in Paphos. 

couragement to the man 
zealously, 


All this was a sore dis- 
y and earnest men who had so 
though often most reluctantly, laboured to bring 


about some reform. But public discussion of this painful subject 
was by no means so barren in results as they, in their disap- 
pointment, deemed it. It is true that our streets soon 
and are now, worse than ever; yet one good effect of the discus- 
sion to which we have referred was the impression made on those 
who had previously opposed any interference with, or legislation 
about, the existing evil—who knew nothing of the subject, and 
wished to know nothing about it, and utterly disbelieved that any 
benefits could arise from its investigation. The revelations as to 
the awful extent and wide-spreading ramifications of this social 
sin startled them into of first 
they resigned themselves to despair of any ible rem or sO 
at oa ovis but they were finally so fir terrified by the hard 
acts and plain figures submitted to them as to acknowledge that 
Somebody ought to do Something. 


Hence we hear nothing more now-a-days of any Sa - 
sitions about extinguishing prostitution ; yet this was once the great 
cry of the people to whom we refer. Men and women, ignorant 
and obstinate, and without the least knowledge of the world or its 
ways, were wont periodically to comfort their consciences by 
signing petitions to Parliament praying for the suppression of 
prostitution ; and Parliament gave to such memorials precisely the 
consideration they deserved. Weak and wrong-headed folks of this 
kind have done and can do much mischief by sheer obstructive- 
ness; yet we do not believe, after the revelations recently made, that 
any will be found so unwise and thoughtless as to oppose earnest 
attempts to check the evil. The mischief done to the State and the 
nation by diseases which arise from sexual vice is incalculable. It 
has been computed (chiefly from hospital statistics) that two hundred 
women are newly infected every day in London, who have no other 
means of obtaining food and shelter than by communicating the 
diseases thus contracted. But even more startling, because more 
exact, are the results of a recent official suas ye as to the 
extent of the evil in the army and navy. e gather from 
the returns of a committee appointed to report on this subject 
that these loathsome diseases are six times more prevalent among 
British than among French or Belgian soldiers —the numbers 
in each year being a for France, against 442 for England, in 
every 1,000 men. Turning to previous army medical reports, we 
find that this frightful prevalence of disease among the troo 

cannot be explained away by temporary or local causes, althoug: 

in certain regiments and on certain stations the numbers are 
still higher. In the Coldstream Guards, during a twelvemonth 
(1858-1859), the total number of cases amounted to 875, in 
a force of 1,600 men. In the year 1859, the ratio per 1,000 in 
the Royal Artillery was 571°4, and in the Military Train 580°3. 

Be it remembered that these men, thus taking and com- 
municating disease, are, for the most part, stationed in the 
midst of densely — garrison and sea-port towns. The 
women with whom they consort knowingly and voluntarily spread 
the infection in order that they may earn the dreadful wages which 
supply their only means of subsistence; whilst the men are yet 
more culpable, since they have not even such an excuse as this for 
voluntarily communicating the contagion. With them it is either 
brutal carelessness or insensate lust. One illustration will suffice 
to indicate the results which necessarily ensue. It is officially 
reported that there are 4,000 prostitutes in Portsmouth, where the 
civil residents are not less respectable in their lives and habits than 
the ordinary inhabitants of othertowns. At this port the crews of 
many ships are paid off, and regiments returning from India are 
landed. As the men are flush of money, such an arrival is to 
the women what the cry of a stranded ship was formerly to 
the Cornish wrecker. Even the wretched creatures under 
treatment in hospital escape from their beds and join the foray, 
careless of everything but obtaining a share of the plunder. 
Hence we can hardly wonder that the admissions into hospital 
from this cause alone, among the troops at Portsmouth, amount 
to upwards of 50 per cent. annum, or that two regiments 
newly arrived had, for nearly a month, men out of 1,000 
constantly under treatment. At Woolwich, it is known that 
@ proportionate number of prostitutes are imported from London 
whenever a regiment arrives from foreign service or a ship is 
paid off. Enormous as the numbers above quoted may appear 
—being equivalent, in fact, to the withdrawal of every soldier from 
the strength of the army for a period of eight days per annum, or 
the loss of two entire battalions during the whole year—they fail 
to represent the full extent of the mischief; for there are to be 
found, even among soldiers, continent and God-fearing men, who 

eep themselves from pollution and fight the good — against 
temptation, and the calculations need to be corrected by the pre- 
vious omission of all those who may be fairly considered a from 
risk of infection, whether by marriage or other causes. Nor are 
we at the end of the mischief even after this augmentation of the 
proportionate numbers has been made. They merely show the 
amount of cases of disease, but take no account of its too frequent 
consequences—scrofula, paralysis, rheumatism, and consumption 
—of constitutions enfeebled or shattered, or of the children 
affected by hereditary taint. 

As is the health-condition of the soldiers, so also is that of the 
marines and sailors. There is the same enormous extent of disease 
contracted, disabling the men from active service whilst under treat- 
ment. The egregious folly of permitting things to remain as they 
now are is well exemplified by the condition of the crew of 
the great fighting iron-plated ship, the Warrior. This vessel was 
built at a fabulous cost, and was filled with picked men. She 
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was @ on the Home station, and during a the daily 
loss from the cause referred to of 22 
men, no. less than 220 eases being treated out of a force of 711 
men. ‘These figures need no comment. They indicate an amount 
of physical disease and of moral degradation which would 
be as 4 enough even if there were no good reason for be- 
lieving that the infection extends far beyond the sailor and 

is companion. The man who does not scruple to com- 
municate infection is not likely to be very icular who 
suffers from his brutal disregard of all self-restraint. There 
may be certain solid advantages accruing to the inhabitants 
of towns where troops are stationed, but an improvement in 
the morality of the lower classes, including domestic servants, 
is certainly not one of them. In the official report to which reference 
has already been made, we also find some account of the condition 
of those women who are the habitual companions in evil of the 
soldier and sailor. To say that these women are of the very 
lowest class of the most debauched prostitutes is to con- 
vey but little idea of their degraded condition. In towns, the 
lowest beer-shops or the vilest dens harbour them; but in and 
near camps, they often live like gipsies, without any roof to shelter 
them, sometimes taking up their abode in a dry ditch, or creeping 
for shelter to some neighbouring wood. 

We turn now to the poner Be of what can acne be 
done to mitigate the rapidly extending evil we have described—an 
evil far more terrible in its nature and more disastrous in its 
physical effects than were any of those old epidemics and plagues 
which our ancestors did not hesitate to acknowledge as the 
appointed scourges for their sins. And here the recommen- 
dations of the Committee appointed to investigate the subject 
are expressed with a laudable reserve; for it is far better to do a 
little efficiently than to attempt prematurely any sweeping 
measures, such as would certainly rouse opposition, and in- 
volve untried principles of legislation. It is evident that 
the chief difficulty is not how to manage the diseased soldier, 
but how to prevent the healthy soldier from becoming diseased, 
and to restrain him, when suffering, from communicating infection. 
So far as concerns him personally, it is only necessary to devise 
the means, since he is a servant of the State, and must submit 
to whatever regulations are considered essential to keep him 
effective as a soldier, For this object, the provision of 
rational amusement and employment to relieve that intolerable 
tedium of barrack-life which drives him to seek relief in dissipa- 
tion—the enforcement of health-inspection, with punishment for 
concealing disease—the supply of proper means for decent ablution 
(whereby a large amount of evil would be prevented)—and the 
confinement to barracks until an absolute cure is effected, are 
ie gy which, coming from the highest practical authorities, 
might be easily carried out, and would undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable value. It has been also suggested that the soldier should 
be required to point out the woman from whom he has received the 
infection; but such a proposal is quite inadmissible, for we 
are warned by foreign experience that men brutalized and degraded 
by constant companionship with such women as we have described 
cannot be safely ett with the power of selecting whom they 
shall denounce. 

But the real difficulty commences when the means by which in- 
fected women may be prevented from spreading disease come to be 
considered ; yet all tical authorities concur in declaring that 
only by direct interference can the evil be brought under control. 
The courses open for Government to adopt have been, after 
much careful consideration of many suggestions, narrowed to two. 
One is the establishment of some system analogous to that which 
exists elsewhere, for the compulsory registration and periodical 
medical inspection of all prostitutes. The alternative course is to 
take pee gang only of existing cases of disease. It is proposed 
to establish at all garrison and sea-port towns Lock Hoapitale 
for women, where they may be received when suffering from 
specific diseases, and detained until no longer liable to com- 
municate infection—their own sufferings and wretchedness being 
relied on as creating a sufficient inducement to make them eagerly 
accept the proffered help. This is at least a practical way of 
dealing with the evil as it exists. Moreover, it has been fairl 
tried at Portsmouth, where a hospital of the kind was establish 
about five years ago, the women resorting to it voluntarily, 
although absolutely refusing, in most places, to enter the war 
peice by workhouses for their reception, Steps, too, have 

y taken to establish institutions for infected women at 
Dovenert Chatham, and Dublin, to be supported by State 
ts. e money so laid out would be repaid many times over 
—to view the question in no other light—by the saving which 
would be effected in our army expenditure. 

The proposition to enforce some system of registering and 
examining loose women presents a vast of 

ifficulties not thoroughly appreciated by those who draw their 
conclusions only from military experience. The Continental coercive 
oe, as carried out in Belgium, has been found not only to 

iminish very greatly the number of cases, but it is also reported 
that the more virulent forms of disease, such as shatter the consti- 
tutions of our soldiers, are now-a-days never met with at Brussels. 
It must be remembered, however, that there exists in Belgium a 
police supervision for protecting the civil as well as the military 
population from the evils we have described; and it is just 
the want of this which stands in the way of any radical treat- 
ment of the subject as it affects our own troops. Berlin affords 


remedy has been there tried in turn, including two attempts 
at the total suppression of prostitution. The effects which re- 
sulted from the first of these experiments were so frightful, and 
the resulting demoralization so wide-spread, that a system some- 
what similar to that of Belgium was soon adopted. But once again 
the dominant party obtained permission to attempt the suppres- 
sion of the evil with the strong arm. This time the results were so 
disastrous that even General Von Wrangel had to make a forcible 
appeal, on behalf of the army, against an ordinance which only led to 
the spreading of the most fearful secret vices. After this varied expe- 
rience, an expedient was adopted which has been already thought of 
as especially applicable to this country, A Commission of Public 
Meme was established in 1850—a sort of Board of Moral Health, 
acting in concert with, but independently of, the police depart- 
ment, and having for its object the control of all matters affecting 
public morality. It is not easy to obtain correct information of the 
working of this system, as the Prussian police authorities are a 
particularly reticent and suspicious body. But we can form some 
opinion as to the efficiency of authoritative control in diminishing 
the evil under consideration, from certain official returns recently 
received from Malta. In that island the femmes publiques had, since 
1825, been subject to stringent police regulations, the local 
Government defraying the expense of curing detected disease. 
But in 1859 police i tions were pronounced illegal and dis- 
continued. In February, 1861, the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals wrote thus in an official letter : — 

It is, indeed, a lamentable reflection that in a locality where this disease 
was, until recently, almost unknown, it should have, by the abrogation of a 
judicious sanitary law, become such a terrible scourge. 

The spread of the disease was so rapid in the island that in 
June, 1861, the system of inspection was revived. And in 
November, 1862, the high authority above quoted reports :— 

Up to this date not a single case has been contracted in this island. I beg 
to submit the results which have attended the re-establishment of the law, 
and whieh I believe should exist in all localities where large bodies of seamen 
and soldiers are congregated, as at our sea-ports and garrisons. 

This subject of the health of our army and navy, as influenced 
by one particular form of disease, is of such vital importance that 
we have not shrunk from the task of putting it plainly before our 
readers. It is a most repulsive and painful topic, but the respon- 
sibility of dealing with it cannot be evaded. It is not easy to 
understand why we should continue to consider ourselves better 
than those of our neighbours who have long ago found it essential 
for public safety to control an evil which can never be entirely 
subjugated while human nature is what it is. It is only gross 
os isaical self-conceit to pretend that we alone are 
exempt common curse, and are not as other men are. 


SIR HENRY STORKS AND THE IONIAN JUDGES. 


es case of the dismissed Ionian Judges would have been 
forgotten before the next Session if the publication, in 
answer to an Address from the House of Lords, of a strange 
memorandum and inclosure from Sir Henry Storks had not in- 
sured the further prosecution of an inquiry which raises grave 
doubts whether the Lord High Commissioner is qualified by judg- 
ment and capacity for his high employment in the Civil Service of 
the Crown. When Lord Chelmsford, Lord Derby, and Lord Grey 
pressed for the publication of the charges against the two Judges, 
they can cnsontey have anticipated the discreditable exposure which 
Sir Henry Storks has involuntarily made of his own conduct and 
motives. It was originally stated that Sir G. Marcoran and Sir 
A. Xidian had not been dismissed for political reasons, and- that 
the removal involved no imputation on their characters. It now 
appears that the Lord High Commissioner boasts of having effected 
a political revolution, that his informant and prompter, Count 
Caruso, President of the Senate, acquits Sir G. Marcoran of inter- 
ference in political affairs, while he urges against oe Xidian 
charges of,gross pecuniary corruption, which prove Sir H 
Storks, if he belioved then, to inte been guilty & gross 
of duty in allowing the supposed delinquent to receive a pension. 
When Lord Grey stated in the House of Lords that it had been, 
at the Colonial , his uniform practice to reject all accusations 
by persons who were not ready to support their charges, the 
Duke of Newcastle cordially concurred in the fairness of a rule 
from which, indeed, no English Minister can be supposed to 
deviate. As Count Caruso imputes corruption to Sir A. Xidian, 
appealing to the testimony of a number of persons whose names 
are denoted in the published Memorandum by asterisks, it cannot 
be doubted that the S of State will insist on the public 
production and examination of the alleged witnesses for the pro- 
secution. In the meantime, even the unscrupulous President of 
the Senate virtually admits that the charges against Sir G. Mar- 
Se eee ination of Sir H. Storks 
It may be observed that these intimate relations 
between the demagogues retrograde party certainly could not take 
place oe of public discourses, or by writings, or by the agitations 
person: and publicly exercised by the chiefs who were in power. As 
regards this, justice must be done to Sir G. Marcoran. Nothing of all this 
was done yey: or by any of the hidden reactionists, promoters of all the 
opposition, by their relations and friends, by their protegés, and those 
favoured by them, who naturally were the persons brought forward. 


The dismissal of a judge because some of his unnamed friends are 


store of experiences on this important point; for every feasible 


said to have opposed the Government is a measure worthy of the 
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significant charge that, as the victims of the Reign of Terror were 
secret enemies of the Republic, Sir G. Marcoran, who never 
meddled with public matters, was a “hidden reactionist.” 

Lord Derby’s question, “ gut delator,” is answered by the 
publication of Count Caruso’s paper, which, as it is dated long 
after the transaction which it was intended to excuse, Was pro- 
bably furnished to the Lord High Commissioner at his own insti- 

tion. Those who are curious in the study of an Italian-Greek 
— may be interested in the spiteful vagueness of the 
scandalous imputations which unfortunately found access to 


the ly constituted mind of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. Any English statesman, any English lawyer, and it 
may be hoped the majority of ay ar officers, would have seen 


that the document was “bad on the face of it,” and would have 
returned it to the writer with contempt. Whatever might have 
been his fortune under a despotic or revolutionary Government, 
Count Caruso falls far short of the tragic standard of the delator 
of Imperial Rome, or of the public accuser of Jacobinical France. 
He rather reproduces, with curious accuracy, the sycophantes or 
political informer of Athens, as he is represented by Aristophanes. 

e employment of calumny for the oe mecare of jobs has been 
fait handed down by the ancient Greeks to their descendants. 
Nor could Cleon himself have — to the prejudices of the 
sovereign people more openly than Count Caruso plays on the 
weakness and jealousy of his sympathising superior. His ch 
against Sir A. Xidian ate of the —t importance, if they can 
proved; but it was worthy of an lonian jobber to follow up an accu- 
sation of bribery by the statement that, not Sir A. Xidian, but his son, 
had once, as an advocate in a criminal trial, used strong language in 
— of former Lord High Commissioners, whom, as will appear, 

ir H. Storks unhesitatingly denounces for the p of contrast 
with his own more vigorous policy. If the present Lord High 
Commissioner had the smallest portion of that judicial 
competency which he denies to the English judges of the Supreme 
Court, he would not have forwarded to his superior, as an excuse 
for his own unjustifiable act, Count Caruso’s allegation that— 
If a rigorous search were made in the hereditary deeds of * * * there would 
be found several letters of Cav. Xidian’s, in which he puts forth requests 
to * * * who was engaged in a cause before the tribunals and the Supreme 
Council, for a loan of money, and at the same time gives him advice about 
the same cause. 
If ~ * * keeps among his hereditary deeds disgraceful applications 
from a judge to * * * it may be presumed that there aa process 
of Ionian law by which the tact could be ascertained or the truth 
of the statement established. The informer may be better able to 
speak of a certain letter “written to Count Caruso by * * * 
showing clearly how he came to be threatened and damaged in 
questions in which he was interested before the Supreme Council, 
in revenge for some electoral affair.’ Yet, unless * * * was 
Sir A. Xidian himself, or some authorized agent, it may be doubted 
how far he would be affected by the evidence, even when it ceased 
to be anonymous. Notwithstanding the malignant spirit and the 
age frivolous ++ of Count Caruso’s paper, it was the 
pe. of the Lord High Commissioner to have instituted pro- 
ings against Sir A. Xidian for at oan. if he believed the 
charges for any purpose except as far as they seemed to be excuses 
for his own previous act. It is not unimportant also to observe 
that, out of the five members of the Senate who nominally dis- 
missed the two Judges, one, Sir A. Damaschino, succeeded to the 
vacant seat,,and another is the same Count Caruso who has at 
least the merit of avowing his bitter enmity to the victims 
of his own insinuations and of Sir H. Storks’s Corfiote turn of 
mind. If the Lord High Commissioner is justified in boast- 
of the political revolution which he has effected in dis- 
missing the Judges, it is evident that the credit or discredit 
of the measure belongs to himself, and not to the Senate. 
Few instances can have occurred in which the accumulated 
proofs of a job have approached so nearly to demonstration ; 
yet a modern Ionian sycophantes would scarcely think that he 
deserved the appellation unless he had tried to enlist on his side 
the sympathies of Mr. Gladstone. “There is in the English 
Government,” says Count Caruso, “a man who has penetrated to 
the foundation of these infamies,” consisting of the corruption of 
the Ionian members of the Supreme Council and of the criminal 
subserviency of their colleagues. If Mr. Gladstone penetrated to 
the foundation of the infamies of the Ionian Judges, he must be 
ulmost an accomplice in their guilt, for in his Report to the 
Government he expressly stated that the Supreme Council com- 
manded and deserved the confidence of the country. It is not 
surprising that the President of the Senate should appeal to Mr. 
Gladstone’s testimony, but it might have been thought strange 
that the Lord High Commissioner should adopt almost as his own 
so impudent an addition to a scandalous string of local libels. 

The Memorandum, however, which bears the signature of Sir 
Henry Storks is a more ex i document than Count 
Caruso’s communication. It may almost be said that every past 
and nt public servant in the Ionian Islands is cens or 
stigmatized by the Lord High Commissioner for the p of 
exalting the merits of his own wisdom and vigour, as exhibited in 
the dismissal of two Judges and the Secretary of the Senate. Sir 
H. Storks appears not to understand the distinction between 
judicial and political or administrative offices. If he had con- 
tented himself with removing the Secretary of the Senate, he 
would never have been ex to the censure which he has 


incurred by his unjustifiable conduct to the members of the 
Supreme Council, 


t has been admitted on all hands that the 


removal of the Judges was consistent with the letter of the law, 
and it has been proved that it violated the insular precedents as 
well as the systematic policy of the English Government. Lord 
Grey stated with perfect that, when the greater number 
of the colonial judges held their offices during pleasure, it was 
the established practice to secure their tenure Pay bey be- 
haviour. The Ionian Judges have, according to the High 
Commissioner’s apology, been dismi for the purpose of effect- 
ing a little political revolution. He evidently considers the 
charge of bribery, which he discreditably abstains from investi- 


‘gating, a merely incidental aggravation of Sir A. Xidian’s su 


leaning against the Government. Sir G. Marcoran, who 
never interfered in politics, and whom even his enemies fear to 
ch with corruption, was forced to retire ten months before he 
would have earned the full pension provided by law. Sir H. 
Storks, with an incapacity to reason which characterizes the whole 
Memorandum, proposes to compare the pensions held by the 
dismissed Judges “ with the pensions paid for similar services in 
neighbouring countries, such as Greece and Italy.” If any English 
judge could, by some trick or quibble, be mulcted of part of his 
legal pension, it would be little satisfaction to hear that he was 
as highly paid as a retired judge of equal rank in France or 
are Sir H. Storks is paid 5000/. a year for applying his 
moderate abilities and limited sense of justice to the government 
of the Ionian Islands. If he will ascertain the of a Governor 
of a province of equal population in Greece or Italy, he ought in 
consistency to be satisfied with a fifth part of the income which is 
ill-employed in securing his services. 

A commonplace Englishman makes a bad despot when he 
exercises temporary authority over a foreign population in which 
servile and intriguing propensities are common. Other Mediter- 
ranean Governors might be mentioned who have fallen into the 
habit of ruling, and being ruled, by spies, by favourites, by a | 
demagogues, and by calumnious sycophants. Sir H. Stor 
hacer 2p credit in the management of a military hospital, and he 
afterwards proved himself a useful subordinate in the War De 
ment. When he had to deal with larger interests, he displayed 
the defects of a narrow intellect, of an utter ignorance of moral and 

litical justice, and of an exaggerated self-esteem. His unfitness 
for his post is sufficiently proved, if more definite indications were 
wanting, by his sweeping condemnation of all English residents 
in Corfu as the enemies of his Government. His ungenerous and 
secret denunciations of the English judges, with whom he probably 
maintained friendly relations, are more culpable than his impotent 
dislike of his countrymen in general. e recklessness of his 
accusations against nearly all Englishmen who have held office in 
the Islands might, as it would seem, have excited the suspicions 
of the Department which is responsible for their appointment. If 
the English political servants of the Ionian Government have, 
since 1848, thwarted its measures, it by no means follows that the 
Tonian non-political members of the Supreme Court should be dis- 
missed to make room for partisans. The charges themselves are in- 
credible as well as irrelevant, for it is stated that the obnoxious party 
“had for its chiefs the Secretaries of the Lord High Commissioner 
and the Senate.” The Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner in 
1848 was Sir John Fraser, who was succeeded in 1854 by Sir 
George Bowen, now Governor of Queensland, and about 1859 by 
Mr. mond Wolff. The Secretary of the Senate in 184 
was Mr. Gisborne, who was succeeded by Count Dusmani. 
Against these five functionaries Sir H. Storks’ charge of disloyalty 
and faction is indisputably directed. Count Dusmani has been 
openly attacked and dismissed from his situation. It would be 
interesting to discover whether the four English gentlemen impli- 
cated in the charge have been informed that the Lord High Com- 
missioner was whispering away their characters in a confidential 
memorandum, since extracted from the Colonial Office by the 

ressure of the House of Lords. It isstated that the rejection of Mr. 
Biadstone’s proposals was “ entirely owing to the manceuvres of 
this »” and the intrigues on that occasion were “set in motion 
by the re es and the demagogues.” It had been previously 
= that one of the chiefs of “ this party ” was the Secretary 
of the Government High Commissioner, who, at the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mission, was Sir G. Bowen. As Sir H. Storks was at 
the time Assistant-Secretary of the War-Office it is difficult to 


accept his assertion, especially as the Secretary of the Lord High 
Commissioner was believed to be one of the most eager and 
devoted adherents of Mr. Gladstone. “This party” a 


indeed, to have been both omnipotent and bag bay for “they 
had filled all public offices with their creatures, the administrative, 
executive, and judicial bodies were com of their followers, 
backed by the English colony, male and female.” This climax of 
nonsensical vituperation is a sufficient criticism on its precedin 

portions. The male English colony means all the English mer- 
chants, the private residents, and probably all the officers in the 
army and the navy, indeed all disinterested observers of Ionian 
politics. The female colony echoed, perhaps, in more positive 
terms the judgments which fathers, husbands, and brothers ex- 
pressed in domestic confidence. There is nothing odder than the 
sensitiveness of petty mushroom despots to female criticism. 
Sir H. Storks has happily not the power of dealing with 
the English ladies of Corfu after the fashion of Butler or 
Mouraviefi. In default of more energetic remedies, he whines to 
the Colonial Office about the unanimous hostility of all his a 
men and all his countrywomen. The subordinate officers of the 
Government had already been denounced, and all previous Lord 

igh Commissioners are implicitly charged with maintaini 
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“ the reign of protection and favouritism.” When their virtuous 
successor announced his intention of doing his simple duty, the 
misgoverned islanders could scarcely credit his promises. ‘ At 
first these strange declarations were not believed.” It is painful 
to censure an English public servant in unqualified language ; but 
Sir H. Storks, after doing his utmost secretly to injure every _ 
and present functionary in the island, can claim no exemption from 
the plainest criticism. 

‘After all, it is impossible to discover from the Memorandum 
what the mysterious party of Opposition has done. ‘ When the 
Legislative Assembly of the twelfth Parliament met, the majority 
‘was composed of three retrogrades under the mask of owed 
pastism,” and the demagogues, curious to say, the true and sin- 
cere advocates for the union of these islands to Greece, “ acted 
uniformly in favour of the Government.” Rhisospastism, spelt by 
Greek scholars rhi ism, is the local phrase for radicalism, 
and the radicals have long advocated the union of the islands to 
Greece. The dem es who were just before classed with the 
retrogrades are also called rhizospasts, and their —s of the 
Government by no means raises a presumption in favour of its 
policy. The meaning of “retrogrades under the mask of rhizos- 
pastism,” is as unintelligible as the use of such fantastic language, 
even by an ill-informed Englishman, seems at first sight un- 
accountable. Sir H. Storks, however, has involuntarily betrayed 
the source of his inspiration by copying, without understanding it, 
one of the acrimonious accusations of his native prompter. Count 
Caruso says that “the sons and adherents of Count Dusmani 
were the first to applaud the most violent orators of 
the retrograde party under the mask of rhizospastism.” A violent 
conservative orator, under the mask of radicalism, can only be 
compared to Sydney Smith’s ballot mob, shouting for principles 
which they abhor. The Lord High Commissioner is but im- 
perfectly skilled in that art of political rhetoric whigh consists in 
putting. very small things into very fine words. Having turned 
off one political functionary whom he was at liberty to dismiss, 
and two judges who were entitled to retain their places during 

behaviour, the Lord High Commissioner boasts that he 

as crushed “a party of retrogrades under the mask of rhizos- 

pastism.” If he submits to be the tool of Ionian intriguers, he 
might at least apologise for his job in English. 

t occurred even to the illogical understanding of the Lord High 
Commissioner that, if the Ionian judges were corrupt, their 
English colleagues must be either incapable or equally guilty. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to inform their official superior 
that Sir Charles Sargent, Sir P. Colquhoun, and their prede- 
cessors were, “for a time, at any rate, more or less under 
the influence of colleagues re: in the administration of 
laws which they see for the first time, and of a code of which 
they are profoundly ignorant.” It is impossible to understand 
how the Colonial Office can have tolerated so slanderous an im- 
putation on the character of judges for whose appointment it is 
exclusively responsible. The “infamies,” as Sir H. Storks’s 
instructor calls them, of the Supreme Court have been continued 
for four years under Sir P. Colquhoun and Sir Charles Sargent. 
One of their immediate predecessors retired after twenty years of 
continuous service; the other, an eminent scholar and linguist, as 
well as a laborious public servant, had held his post for four years. 
Every English member of the Supreme Court has been the 
pa equal of Sir H. Storks. Few among the number can 
have failed to be incomparably his superiors in ability and 
attainments. The Constitution and uniform practice pre- 
scribe the appointment of English members of the Court 
under circumstances which, according to the Lord High Com- 
missioner, compel their involunta —. in the sys- 
tematic corruption which he wantonly attributes to their Ionian 
colleagues. If it should be found that he has given the present 
judges no notice of his secret denunciation of their a ee 
“the English cclony, male and female,” will probably indulge in 
still more unreserved comments on his conduct. Before Parlia- 
ment meets again the islands will, probably, be transferred to 
Greece, and the rupture of all political relations with Count 
Caruso and his asterisks will not be a cause of poignant regret. 
Nevertheless, it will be proper to inquire farther into the unjusti- 
fiable acts of the Lord Bich Commissioner, especially as they are 
aggravated by his extravagantly absurd apology. 


THE USAGES OF WAR. 


Ds bee geome can be more arbitrary in its nature than the code 
of laws to which combatants submit in order to diminish 
the inhumanity of war. The natural idea of war is a contest to 
extremity which can know no law. Its aim is to extort submis- 
sion by the threat of death, and to that threat intu execution 
until the survivors have yielded to its terrors. Barbarians act 
upon this simple logic; and, holding that the object of war is to 
jall, they put all who fall into their power to any kind of death that 
may suit the passion or convenience of the moment. Gradually, 
mankind have discovered that this plan of settling their disputes 
costs humanity too dear. Rules limiting war’s murderous scope 
have from time to time been laid down, not in any authoritative 
document, but by that general consent which is the expres- 
sion of a humanized public opinion. The main principle of those 
tules is to spare non-combatants. They direct the ferocity of 
invaders exclusively against the troops organized to resist them. 
Those who do not fight at all enjoy an absolute immunity for 


their lives; and the tendency of modern war has been to extend 
that immunity to their property as well. Those who have fought, 
and are taken, are secure when they have ceased to na. toe 
rules undoubtedly mitigate the sufferings of war, and diminish the 
bitterness of the passions which it rouses. But they rest on mere 
conventional . They can only continue to be observed on 
any side when they are observed on all sides alike. They are 
necessarily modified by the precedents which are set in each 
succeeding war. And in proportion to the importance of a conflict, 
and the power of the nations engaged in it, will be the influence 
of the precedents it sets in modifying the laws of the war. 

The effect of the great contest which is going on upon the other 
side of the Atlantic will necessarily be important in this respect. 
Whatever the fate of the particular issue upon which the Americans 
are now fighting, there can be little doubt that their continent will 
be the theatre of war for many years to come. Difficulties must 
arise in the adjustment of a revolution so tremendous as that which 
has swept over the whole land. Employment must be found for 
an army of many hundred thousand men; and the spirit of ambi- 
tion which this war has stimulated to the utmost will not be 
easily laid to rest. It is not unlikely that European nations may 
be drawn into the conflict. The Government of Washington, 
in sense and moderation, is in no d advanced beyond the 
violent brawlers whose effusions fill the papers of New York ; and 
should it continue in the future to obey the inspiration which has 
guided it in the past, a war with France to conquer Mexico, 
and a war with England to avenge the Alabama's performances, 
would be the first results of a complete Northern victory. 
The precedents which the Federals have imported into the code of 
war have an importance, therefore, in determining the character 
of any future struggle in which they may bear a There are 
other circumstances which will give weight to these precedents. 
The enormous scale upon which the war has been waged, and the 
changes which are likely to spring from it, must necessarily give 
it a great historical importance. The claim which the Yankees 
have set up for themselves, and which has been set up for them 
by an active party in pares. to be considered the leaders of the 
world’s advance, will always invite an attentive study of the 
system of making war which they, the world’s model and example, 
have set up as a pattern to be followed by the less civilized 
nations of the older hemisphere. It has also curiously happened 
that the politicians whose admiration for American institutions 
has been so passionate as to master every other feeling have 
always been foremost to denounce the horrors of war, even in its 
mildest modern form. They are members of the Peace Society, 
and opponents of all war ; and they are so thoroughly convinced that, 
even according to the existing system, private property is secure 
on land, that wo! urge upon that ned the abandonment of the 
right of prize-taking at sea. The which is most anxious 
to humanize war is also keenest to follow in the footsteps of 
America. It may, therefore, be confideatly anticipated that they 
will never venture to denounce any practice for which a Federal 
precedent can be cited. 

Unfortunately, these ents are all in a retrograde direc- 
tion. If America is really to be the model of the world, it will 
be a very cruel and pitiless world which will be the result. 
A series of measures have been deliberately taken, on the part 
of the Federal Government, which in point of humanity be 
to a far bygone age. The improved spirit of modern war had 
shown itself notably in the sacredness which it attached to the 
safety of prisoners of war. But the deliberate murders perpe- 
trated by M‘Neil and Burnside, if they are to be of authority 
in future wars, will establish the principle that you may shoot 
ten prisoners, selected at random, if you believe, or afiect to 
believe, that one of your own men has been killed, even if 
there are no pase whatever for the belief; and that you 
may hang without a trial enemies who are found enlisting 
their own subjects in the country you have overrun. The pre- 
cedents they have set in respect to the treatment of private pro- 
perty form astill more violent departuze from the general usages of 
modernwar. Their principle has been that where you want you 
may rob, and that where you hate you may burn ; so that the fact of 
the objects of your cruelty pap non-combatants, or women, or 
children makes no difference in the treatment to which you may 
subject them. The universal practice of all the Federal com- 
manders of making war support war in the countries they pass 
through —the wholesale destruction of cotton machinery, the 
burning of Jackson in Mississippi, and Jacksonville in Florida—aro 

roceedings which belong to the morality of the Thirty Years’ 
ar rather than that which has been acted on by civilized nations 
during the present generation. But the most signal act of sheer 
barbarism in warfare is that which has been recently perpe- 
trated at Charleston. General Gilmore’s attempt to burn 
Charleston at long range with shells charged with naphtha isa 
direct act of war upon non-combatants. Begun with no adequate 
notice, it is a simple attempt to reg a 7 cession by 
suflerings inflicted, not on the soldiery, but on the peaceable 
inhabitants. The Greek fire could do very little harm to the 
fortifications. It would have no effect on the batteries which 
the Federals must pass before they can get into Charleston. 


The only ible use of it can be to put a moral pressure on 
the General conducting the defence—to induce him to yield 
rather than put women and children into so much peril. It 


is not usual in war to throw even ordinary shells into cities 
whose cession would have no strategic value. In the Crimean 
war we ourselves carefully abstained from doing any injury to 
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Odessa. To injure for the sake of injuring—to use the appa- 
ratus of war directly for the purpose of gratifying vindictive 
feelings against a hostile population —is not civilized war, but 
Vandalism. But to devise a new implement of war, whose 
special virtue it is that it is well contrived to burn down private 
houses, is a complete return to all the worst practices of barbarous 
times. Dr. Arnold, in speaking of the device, which in former 
days was sometimes resorted to, of poisoning the water supply 
of a blockaded city, says that if such a practice is to be justitied, 
there can be no possible ground upon which the revolutionary 
massacres of September can be blamed. If the operation of pour- 
ing lighted naphtha into a crowded city, for the purpose of wreaking 
on it the vengeance of political fanatics is defensible, there 
seems to be no reason why the plans which were adopted by the 
Convention for repressing “Secession” at Nantes and at Lyons 
should be censured by historians. But this introduction of new 
horrors into warfare is a dangerous game. The Americans of the 
North must be well aware that the measure which they mete to 
others may be meted out to them again. If their own boastful 
recklessness should bring them into collision with any European 
Power, it is possible that Boston and Philadelphia may be in a 
position to form a more accurate estimate of the merits of Greek 
fire than they can now. 

Probably the explanation of the singularly barbarous instincts 
which have betrayed themselves in this conflict are to be found in 
the phrase which some Northern cynic has been applying to his 
own race —“ Scratch a Yankee, and you will find a Red ndian.”’ 
It is obvious that a large proportion of Red Indian blood must 
have entered into the composition of the people of the Northern 
States. An emigration as rapid as that by which those States 
have been filled is generally scantily provided with women, 5 oe 
cially in the earlier period of the history of a settlement. ‘The 
men of the Indian tribes were, as we know, swept away with little 
scruple ; but it is highly improbable that a similar fate should have 
been reserved for the women. To some such causes, joined to the 
mysterious influence of the climate under which the Red Indian 
himself was formed, must be attributed traits of monstrous fero- 
city which accord but little with the character of the European 
races from which the Yankees are ostensibly descended. = 
happily, it is not to be expected that this feature, so unexpectedly 
developed, will lose in horror. It may rather be anticipated that, 
as the animosity of their death-struggle deepens, the last remnant 
of respect for the Old World usages of war will be flung aside, 
and that the Americans will descend to the same level of ferocity 
which already marks all the other races upon the same continent 
who are tainted by the admixture of Red Indian blood, 


AUSTRIA OR GERMANY. 


\ 7 HETHER Germany ever can or will be united as a single 
Power, whether in the shape of a Kingdom or of a Con- 
federation, is a question which no prudent man will answer hastily 
either way. The strongest argument to show that such a union is 
ossible is the abiding sentiment of the German people in its 
favour. German union is their brightest memory of the past, their 
brightest dream for the future. It is not wonderful, then, that 
they should greedily catch at any prospect of coming nearer to 
their darling wish, even when the ofler comes from wellnigh the 
most suspicious quarter in Europe. The popular feeling which 
has been called forth by the Austrian proposal for German Federal 
Reform proves nothing as to the wisdom or the honesty of this 
particular scheme, but it proves a great deal as to the likelihood 
of some scheme taking effect some day or other. It is hard to 
believe that so old-standing and deep-seated, as well as so reason- 
able, a wish is destined never to be fulfilled. But the destinies of 
Germany seldom move in a hurry. It took a long time to build up 
the ancient Kingdom, and it took a long time to dissolve it. 
Should Germany remain disunited during the lifetime of every 
man now living, it would not prove that it is not in the high road 
to be united in the days of our grandchildren. The Germans can wait 
for this blessing as well as for others. Some nations, if placed in 
the present position of Prussia, would hardly have found out that 
King William’s government was not all right and proper. Other 
nations, in the same position, would long before this have sent him 
to keep company with King Otho and the Emperor Faustin. The 
Prussians know very well that their King’s government is all 
wrong, and they wish an end to be put to the wrong; but they are 
not in any hurry about it; they think that the course of nature 
will put an end to it quite soon enough. If a single State of the 
League can quietly wait so long, the League itself may fairly be 
expected to wait longer still. ‘The prospects of the present scheme 
= be dubious enough, but, even if it bre down alto- 
gether, it will not have been quite fruitless. It will have given 
the German people another opportunity of — in favour 
of German unity, and so far the slow match of events will have 
been in one degree quickened. 

The hindrances in the way of a real union of Germany are many, 
and of various kinds, The prevalence of monarchic government 
in the German States is of itself a stumbling-block in the way of 
a Federal union. It by no means shows a Federal union to be 
impossible, but it undoubtedly makes-it more difficult. To set up 
a true Federation of princes 1s a t experiment, which might 

sibly fail; but, as there is nothing inherently absurd in the 
idea, it might possibly succeed. Still one can hardly doubt that 
it would be more difficult both to establish and to work than a 


Confederation of Republics. And the difficulty would be 
among a body of old-established princes, like those of Germany, 
than it would be in @ country where the princes and their 
Federal relation were set up at the same time. If a Federation 
of princes took the place of the Ottoman Empire, the hypothe- 
tical princes of Bulgaria and Thrace wo start from the. 
beginning on whatever terms were thought good; and even 
the existing princes of Servia and Wallachia would gain rather 
than lose by being changed from vassals into independent members 
of a League. But if a real Federation, even of monarchically 
governed States, were established in Germany, it is clear that 
every German prince would have a good deal to give up. What- 
ever might be the form of the central Government, it could not 
fail to have some of the powers of the several princes transferred 
to it. That is to say, each prince would either lose some of his. 
powers ae or, at the very least, he would see them trans-- 
ferred to a body in which he would have only one voice among 
several. Again, the existence of two such powerful members of 
the League as Austria and Prussia will always be found a great 
difficulty in the establishment of any real Federal union in Germany. - 
Undoubtedly, the existence of two great rival Powers is not so 
t a danger as the existence of one overwhelming Power. Each. 
is a check on the ambition of the other, and a tee for the 
retention of some degree of independence by the smaller States, 
Prussia effectually hinders Austria, and Austria effectually hinders 
Prussia, from playing the part of Thebes. Still the independence 
thus guaranteed is but avery modified independence ; it can amount. 
to little more than the choice between two patrons. The smaller 
States may be safe from being subjects, but they can hardly fail to 
be satellites; their utmost freedom will be to choose whose satel- 
lites they will be. Here are these two + difficulties, among 
others, in the way of establishing areal Federal system inGermany.. 
But it should be remarked that, if German union were sought in 
the form, not of a Federation, but of a consolidated Monarchy, the 
position of Prussia—we do not as yet — of Austria—would be 
no hindrance at all, but rather a help. Prussia might well form the 
nucleus of Germany, just as one leading State among several kin- 
dred ones has often formed the nucleus round which they have been 
gathered into one united Power. So, by various le ye just and 
unjust, peaceful and violent, Wessex grewinto England, and in land 
into the United Kingdom. So Castile grew into Spain, and Pied- 
mont into Italy; so the County of Paris grew into the Kingdom, 
and the pretended “‘ Empire”, of France. The existence of one of 
the two great German Powers is no hindrance to German union 
: the abstract; it is only an hindrance to one particular form 
of it. 

With the other great German Power the case is different. 
Austria, in the sense which the word Austria has borne for fifty 
years past, cannot fail to be the test hindrance in the way of 
German union of any kind, whether in the shape of Federation or 
Consolidation. It is wonderful how that Power has thriven by 
the happy ambiguity of a name, and the daring assumption of a 
title. these ingenious means, an utterly upstart Power has. 
contrived, not only to maintain a great European position, but to. 
persuade people that it is something ancient and venerable, We 
need hardly tell over again how, on the extinction of the Roman 
Empire and Kingdom of Germany, the retiring King and Emperor- 
elect, being hereditary Archduke of Austria and King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, chose to describe himself by the strange and self- 
contradictory title of “Emperor of Austria.” The thing has paid. 
The assumption of the title of Emperor has led people to identify 
the position of the “ Emperor of Austria” with that of the real 
Emperors of former days; and the style of “ Emperor of Austria” 
has fostered the notion of an “Austrian Empire,” of which Hungary, 
Venetia, &c., are provinces. An ancestress of Francis Joseph’s, not 
much more than a hundred years ago, was known to Europe as. 
the Queen of Hungary. Her dominions, since curtailed in some 
quarters and enlarged in others, were not very different from his ;. 
but her highest hereditary title was Queen of Hungary, aad, 
—— there was such a thing as a House of Austria, nobody ever 
heard of an “ Austrian Empire.” This “empire ” has thriven by con- 
founding its German and its non-German position, and by playing 
off one “ nationality” against another. It is the “ Emperor” who 
claims to be the first Power in Germany, and one of the first 
Powers in Europe ; no such position could ised in a mere- 
King of Hungary, Galicia, Venetia, and Dalmatia. But the 
German territories, Austria and Bohemia, would make a Power 
hardly equal to the German territories of Prussia in extent, and 
far inferior to them in real value. It is the non-German territory 
which swells the greatness of the “ Empire,” and raises it to the: 
position which it claims, both in Europe and in Germany. Prussia, 
too, has territory beyond the limits of the Confederation; but: 
then most of that territory is practically German, and might as. 
well form part of the Confederation as not. There is only one 
corner—the Polish province of Posen—which is not either naturally. 
German or thoroughly Germanized. Hence Prussia is really a. 
German Power, while Austria is half-German and half-foreign. 

Now it is manifest that this is a thoroughly dangerous posi-- 
tion for a State which assumes to take the lead in German 
affairs, especially under a Federal system of any kind. The 
judgment of charity may give Francis Joseph credit for 
every good intention, both within the limits of his own dominions 
and beyond them. He may be really a repentant sinner, anxious 
to wipe out his old offences by spreading constitutional govern- 
ment over the “Austrian Empire” and the world in general. 
Perhaps strangers may be forgiven for retaining some uncharitable 
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doubts as long as so large a portion of his own subjects stand aloof 
from him. But let that pass; let him have all the credit which he 
deserves—still his position is inno way touched. Nay, it isin some 
sort made worse. A united “ Austrian Empire,” in which Germans, 
Hungarians, Poles, Italians, and Croats, all sit down happily 
under one constitutional government, might doubtless be in many 
ways a very delightful sight, but it would be only the more unfit 
to be the leading State, whether Presidential or Imperial, of a 
united Germany. It is quite clear that the interest and duty 
of such an “ Austrian Empire” need not always be the same as the 
interest and duty of the German Confederation. How are such 
conflicting interests and conflicting duties to be reconciled, either 
by rulers or by subjects? Is the first duty of the German 

rovinces to the German League or to the “ Austrian Empire?” 
Which ‘is an inhabitant of Vienna to look on as most truly his 
fellow coun an—-his fellow “Austrian” at Leopol, or his 
fellow German at Liibeck? Federal government of any kind 
presents the difficulty of two co-ordinate powers which may con- 
ceivably clash. But the difficulty is increased tenfold when the 
spheres of the co-ordinate powers overlap—when the Federal 

wer has authority in one part and not in another of what is to 

, in another aspect, a consolidated Empire. When South 
Carolina seceded, a citizen of that State might reasonably have 
doubted between his duty to the State and his duty to the Union, 
but the complication would have been greater still if half South 
Carolina had belonged to the Union and half had not. This 

ition of Austria must always be a hindrance to the estab- 
Tishment of any really effective Federal Government in Germany. 
No legislation can guarantee the Confederation against two 
most dangerous chances. How can we ensure that the Euro 
position of Austria, the influence and the arms of her non-German 
territories, shall never be introduced into the decision of German 
questions? How can we ensure that the influence and the arms 
of the German League shall never be introduced into the decision 
of questions wholly foreign to Germany? If Austria wins for 
herself the position of founder and president of a reformed Ger- 
man Union, it is no unreasonable dread that that Union may 
be beguiled or compelled to support purely Austrian interests in 
Hun or Venetia. The integrity and independence of the 
“ Austrian Empire” may be as great a blessing as professed 
diplomatists say that it is; but, at any rate, it should be — 
by its own strength, and not by the strength of Saxony, 
Swabia, Franconia, and Bavaria. The Confederation will of course 
legally have to deal only with the King of Bohemia and Archduke 
of Austria; but that will be a mere legal fiction as long as the 
King of Bohemia and Archduke of Austria is also king of half a 
dozen other kingdoms in which Germany has no interest. 

The details of the scheme, as a Federal Constitution, sink into 
comparatively little importance compared with this enormous 
difliculty at the beginning. The Austrian plan of Federal reform 
may not have been meant as a snare, but it can hardly fail to 
work as a delusion, A real union of Germany, and the existing 
“Empire of Austria,” appear to be two incompatible thin As 
Empires are not eternal, this does not prove that real German 
unity may not be had one day; but it does seem to show that 
Germany must continue for some time longer to practise its 
familiar virtue of patient expectation. 


‘THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON AND CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 


aS gpa second siege of Charleston has been carried on in a 
manner very different from that of last spring. Then,.the fleet, 
unaided in any material way by the army, attempted to force an 
entrance through the forts which guarded the harbour, and 
signally failed. Now, on the other hand, the two branches of the 
service have combined, and are eng in carrying on the attack 
according to the most approved method of systematic warfare. 
After a bombardment of seven days, the batteries of Fort Sumter 
have been silenced, and the work itself reduced to ruins; but, 
owing to the — of the neighbouring forts and batteries, the 
pace cannot be occupied by the invaders. In order to compre- 

end the plan of the quate and the value attached to the 
particular works, some knowledge of the defences of Charleston 
is 1 They may be said to consist of three lines, of which 
‘the fall of the two outer would, unless the defence should be 
most desperate, entail the surrender of the third. The first line 
of defence consists of the works which partially encircle the city, 
and which command the mouths of the Ashley and Cooper rivers. 
The right of the second line may be said to rest on the batteries 
near James Island Creek, and to extend in an easterly direction to 
Fort Johnson, which is situated on a point of land at the northern 
James Island, at a distance of two miles from the 
city. This may be considered the most advanced point of the 
second line. Together with Fort Ripley, whica stands on a small 
-island about half a mile nearer the city, and in a north-westerly 
direction from Fort Johnson, it commands the south channel 
leading to the Ashley River. About three-quarters of a mile 
nearer the city, erected on Folly Island, is Castle Pinckney, com- 
manding with its guns Folly Island Channel, which passes between 
Fort Ripley and Castle Pinckney, and Hog Island Channel, between 
Castle Pinckney and the mainland to the north of the harbour. 
The left of the second line of defence may be said to rest 
on the batteries erected near Shem Creek, about due east 
of Castle Pinckney. None of the defences of this second line 
have as yet been attacked, The third line forms a semicircle, the 


right resting on Fort Johnson, and comprising the batteries on the 
south-eastern part of James Island and the north-west of Morris 
Island—Fort Wagner being the most advanced _— in the line, at 
rather more than two miles’ distance from Fort Johnson, and 
above four from Charleston city. In a direct line to the north- 
west, between Fort Wagner and Fort Sumter, is Fort , on 
Cumming’s Point; and on an artificial island in mid-channel, at a 
distance of three miles and three-eighths from the city, stands Fort 
Sumter. ays Samy Sumter, on Sullivan’s Island, on the northern 
side of the harbour, is Battery Bee; and in advance of Battery 
Bee, eqeeets Fort Gregg, is Fort Moultrie. The Confederates 
a other batteries on Sullivan’s Island, but no important 
work, 

Such is a rough sketch of the defences of Charleston har- 
bour. Fort Sumter—which has suffered so severe a bom- 
bardment, and, under the command of Colonel Rhett, has 
held out so gallantly—is a work built of solid brick and 
concrete . The walls rise from the water’s edge to the 
height of sixty he and are from about eight to twelve feet in 
thickness. Its weakest point is on the south side. The work 
mounts—or rather, mounted before the recent bombardment— 
three tiers of guns, two in casemates and one en barbette. Con- 
sidering the defences of Charleston as an enceinte, the attack 
may be said to have been directed on one of the salient angles, of 
which Fort Wagner forms the apex. General Gilmore, command- 
ing the Federal land forces, has been steadily engaged for some 
time in pushing his approaches nearer the work, until at present 
his line of attack extends across the narrow neck of land on Morris 
Island, between Lighthouse Creek and the main ship channel, at 
a distance of about £ yards from Fort Wagner. ‘The batteries 
on the left of the line, mounted with the 200-pounder Parrott 
guns, are those which have battered Fort Sumter, and lately 
thrown shells into Charleston city. One gun of a similar 
aay and size was for the first time used in the siege of York 

‘own, and was fired at a distance of two miles and uarters 
from the place, into which it threw shells with great ease. The 
Parrott guns are of cast-iron, with a wrought-iron reinforce. They 
are extensively used in the American army, both as field artillery 
and siege guns. On the 1st of August, a reinforcement of 8,000 
troops arrived at Morris Island, while the naval force consisted of 
five ironclads and seven wooden vessels, heavily armed. On 
the 17th, the bombardment commenced, the ironclads engaging 
Forts Wagner and Gregg, in order to silence the guns on 
those works, and so allow the heavy batteries to play on Fort 
Sumter. One of the ironclads, the Catskill, pata Wagner 
at a distance of only 150 yards; and it was there that her com- 
mander, Captain Rodgers, and another officer were killed. The 
Patapsco and Passaic Fort Sumter at a distance of 
1,400 yards. On the 18th and igth, the bombardment 
continued, although, on the 19th, a heavy swell, which washed 
into the portholes of the Monitors, prevented the fleet from par- 
aq ee in the attack. On the 20th, the Parrott batteries opened 
on Fort Sumter at a distance of from 3,300 to 4,000 yards, and b 
the 24th the guns of Fort Sumter were silenced, and the wor. 
rendered inoffensive. During this time the Confederates had not 
been idle. The batteries on James Island endeavoured to enfilade 
the left of the Federal lines, and, together with those of Fort 
Johnson, continued a severe but ineffective fire on the ironclads; 
whilst Fort Wagner, although unable or unwilling to reply to the 
fire of the vessels, yet reserved sufficient ammunition to resist any 
attack that might be threatened by the land force. The casualties 
on both sides were singularly few, and correspond in that respect 
with the returns of killed and wounded at the siege of York Town. 
One cannot but admire the obstinacy which the defenders of Fort 
Wagner have shown in resisting the attacks made on them. 
Theirs is a most important post, as is proved by the fact that 
General Gilmore acknowledges that, until Forts Wagner and 
Gregg are captured, no direct assault can be made on Fort Sumter. 
In the meantime, the long-range guns of the Federals have suc- 
ceeded in throwing shells into Charleston ; on the 24th, fifteen 
eight-inch Parrott shells fell in the city. This bombardment may, 
of course, cause much injury to the citizens, but will be of no 
service in reducing the defences. The supplies forwarded for the 
p of the siege must have been immense; but the wonder 
1s that, with such great means of attack, both by land and sea, 
so little has as yet accomplished. The Federal commanders 
cannot be blamed; they have shown skill in the conduct of the 
siege ; but it =f be doubted whether the temper and discipline 
of the troops will allow of their being employed in direct attack. 
It appears extraordinary that Fort Wagner has not long ago been 
— by assault ; but Admiral Dahlgren is unwilling to incur any 

isk to the fleet which is not absolutely necessary, as he is anxious 
to reserve it for what he terms future heavier work — viz. the 
reduction of the forts of the second line. 

Whilst the attention of the North is concentrated on Charleston, 
rumour =<, that General Lee, taking advantage of the weakening 
of General Meade’s army, owing to the efforts made at Charleston 
and the necessity of maintaining a large force at New York, is pre- 
paring another advance on either Washi or land. 
Occupying as he does the country south of the Rappahannock, 
and also the Shenandoah valley, he is in possession 
two sides of what may be termed the theatre of opera- 
tions —a position which writers on consider most 
advantageous, as it enables its possessor either to attack his enemy 
directly in front or to operate on his flank. A portion of General 
Lee’s force holds Fredericksburg, and a strong detachment lower 
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down the Rappahannock, at Port Conway, is engaged in enforcing 
the conscription. Nothing of wey has lately occurred. A 
skirmish took place between the Federal Colonel Kirkpatrick and 
the detachment at Port Conway, resulting in the repulse of the 
former. The Confederate armies cannot lack supplies, as, owing 
probably to the concentration of the Federal fleet at Charleston, 
several steamers have lately made their way into Wilmington, laden 
with every description of warlike stores, including, it is said, 

6,000 rifies. From General Rosecranz and the army of the Cum- 

erland but little news reaches us. General Bragg is said to have 
been superseded in command by General Johnstone; or pro- 
bably the latter, as Commander-in-chief of the West, feel- 
ing the position at Chattanooga to be of greater importance 
than that re pd by the army of the Mississippi, has thought 
proper personally to take the command at that place. The line of 
the Tennessee River is still held by the Confederates, their right 
resting on Harrison, the centre at Chattanooga, and the left at 
Bridgeport, whilst the railway to Atlanta furnishes their line of 
communication. Twenty-five thousand men are alleged by Northern 
accounts to be the strength of the Confederate force in Tennessee. 
The army of the Mississippi under General Grant or to remain 
for the presentinactive. One corps, the 17th, holds Vicksburg, and 
is suffering much from intermittent fever. The 13th corps, under 
General Ord, is at Natchez, whilst that of General Sherman 
remains in the position it held after the evacuation of Jackson, 
viz. on the Big Black River, near Bear and Clear Creeks, 
This corps, in spite of, or probably owing to, its severe work 
and active campaign duties, is in better health than the other 
two corps. The Confederate army under the command of 
General Harden occupies a position defending the line of 
railway which runs from Meridian to Mobile. No operations of 
sufficient importance to exercise any influence on the war 
have been lately undertaken by either side, either in Arkansas or 
Texas. The Federal naval authorities have organized means of 
defending the Mississippi. Gunboats patrol the river at intervals 
from Cairo to New Orleans, whilst, between the stations, boats of 
light draught keep up a communication. Convoys are also 
afforded to trading vessels when demanded. Notwithstanding the 
present boastful tone of the Northern press, there is nothing in 
the conduct of the South which evinces any symptoms of yielding. 
Should the intention imputed to President Davis of organizing a 
large negro force be carried into effect, the character of the war will 
be changed. It will then be difficult for even the most violent Aboli- 
tionist to convince himself that the war on the part of the North 
is carried on with any object of benefit to the negro; while the 
arming of the blacks will also be the strongest proof that the 
South can afford of its resolve at all hazards to continue the 
struggle until its independence is secured. 


THE LIGHTEST OF FETTERS, 


it is just yon that zealous quietists may be found, here and 
there, who cannot comprehend the uneasiness with which the 
Germans regard what is commonly called a paternal Government. 
Politics are to many persons a mere bore, and to such persons the 
extinction of political life, especially when accompanied by a 
diminution in the cost of living, dces not appear avery alarming 
sacrifice, "We remember an old gentleman—a British subject, be 
it observed—who, having resided many years in Portugal, spoke 
of the Inquisition in terms rather affectionate than otherwise, as a 
powerful instrument for the maintenance of social order; and 
Goethe, in his latter years, does not seem to have suspected any 
inconvenience in a chain that was light enough not to be burden- 
some, and long enough not to hinder one from taking one’s average 
walk. If aman who owns three rooms, of which he only uses 
two, finds the third locked against him by the hand of an intruder 
who makes no further encroachment upon his comforts, he must be 
fanatical, indeed,in the cause of liberty should he allow his equani- 
mity to be disturbed. Thus, or rather to this effect, spake the poet- 
sage of Weimar to Mr. Boswell Eckerman. When whole com- 
munities begin to think in this way, territories long independent 
are easily annexed by powerful neighbours, the advantages of con- 
stitutional government are coldly regarded, and an approach is 
made to that state of public opinion in which despotism and 
democracy heartily shake hands, and lament that ignorance of 
each other’s virtues has so long misled them into hasty and ill- 
judged expressions of mutual disrespect. 

It is obvious that the bland despot who not only crushes rebel- 
lion but destroys the will to rebel has established his power on a 
much firmer basis than the harsher autocrat who merely suppresses 
the outward manifestation of disaffection, and that he is therefore, 

leasant as he may look, a much more formidable enemy to freedom. 
Ihe distinction is illustrated by Mr. Walter Savage Landor in an 
imaginary dialogue between Solon and Pisistratus. The latter 
having observed that the first despots were tyrannical and cruel, 
Solon, in the interests of liberty, replies that the last will be so 
likewise—adding, that tyranny and cruelty are uired on 
some occasions to arouse th ee from the lethargy of 
servitude. “Therefore,” s Solon, “I would rather see 
the cruellest usurper than the mildest king. Under him men lose 
the dignity of their nature; under the other they recover it.” 
The t attempts to flatter the legislator by declaring his 
intention to exert the authority conferred on him by the people in 
the maintenance of Solon’s laws, and asserting that those laws 
still exist, and that their existence shall continue, But the bait is 


not swallowed, and Solon scornfully answers :—“ Yes, they exist 
like the letters in a burnt paper, which are looked down on from 
curiosity, and are just legible while the last of the consuming fire 
is remaining, but they crumble at a touch and, indeed, fly before 
it, weightless and incoherent.” The Imaginary Conversations 
were written at a time when, in the eyes of a great many 
literary men, liberty and republicanism seemed to be con- 
trovertible terms; and hence hereditary monarchy was assailed 
with a virulence which would scarcely be found in the works 
of any respectable writer of the present day, for we have lon 
ago learned to doubt the worth of many forms of utterance whic 
theorists of fifty years ago would have esteemed as legitimate 
expressions of the vow porn and to perceive that kingly govern- 
ment and rational liberty may be anything but antithetical. 
Nevertheless, dropping all special reference to kings and eommon- 
wealths, and supposing that Solon merely means to assert that the 
tyranny which saps the inclination to resist is worse than that 
which merely suppresses actual resistance, we find his doctrine as 
sound as ever. 

But is the moral enervation which Solon deprecates consistent 
with the nature of civilized man? Could a despot with an 
infinitely soft heart, a fair amount of shrewdness, and a treasury 
so full as to render taxation unn —could such a despot, we 
say, make us all so comfortable that we should fold our arms and 
peaceably resign ourselves to political nonentity? Those are 
mistaken who suppose that Goethe’s opinion of the comfort of 
personal restraint was founded on actual experience, for nothing 
could be further removed from serfdom than the relation in 
which he stood to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. So his 
dictum can only be regarded as one of those esi Aa rs 
appeals to common sense of which we may find many sharper an 
terser specimens in the conversations of Dr. Johnson, and which 
will not stand the test of close examination. The Irish peasant, 
who prefers his filthy mud hovel, with a “pig in the parlour” and 
no special outlet for smoke, to the nice whitewashed cottage with 
a proper chimney which some friend of humanity forces upon him, 
answers the question in the negative; but he can scarcely be 
accepted as a representative of civilization. As little can we 
accept the affirmative answer of the Oriental slave, to whom the 
idea of independence is altogether unfamiliar. 

The last place to which one would naturally look for a solution 
of moral problems is the stage of a theatre, during the performance 
of a modern piece. Yet it cannot be denied that a practical 
answer to the question as to the compatibility of perfect comfort 
with bland despotism in civilized society is most satisfactorily, 
as well as most pleasantly, answered at the Adelphi Theatre 
by a new comedy, in two acts, entitled Hen and Chickens. 
In the ardour of his wooing, one Mr. Casby, anxious to secure 
the hand of his beloved Angelina, has promised that, when the 
nuptial knot is tied, he will not remove her from the paternal 
mansion—let us rather say, maternal mansion, for, though the 
young lady has a father, he is only what men of eminence -neces- 
sarily are in a perfectly despotic State, the most conspicuous of 
slaves. Now, if any one is endowed with the disposition and the 
talent to make her subjects happy, it is Angelina’s mother, Mrs. 
Soft Sawderley. She actually labours to diffuse comfort around 
her, and is ready to undergo any amount of self-sacrifice that does 
not involve a diminution of power. The anxiety of Augustus Ciesar 
to let the old republican forms remain intact, the contentment of 
Cosmo de’ Medici with the title of First Citizen, were not more 
evident than is the resolution of Mrs. Soft Sawderley to abstain from 
all offensive displays of authority. Of course Mr. Casby is the ruler 
of his own wife ; so says St. Paul, so says the law of the land, so 
says Mrs, Sawderley herself; nay, if her sweet temper could be 
ruffled by any circumstance whatever, it would be by the negation 
of that very self-evident fact. Who, running his eyes over the 
Fasti Consularis, can doubt that, long after the Christian era, Rome, 
having got rid of her Kings in mythic , was still jogging on 
comfortably with a pair of Consuls at the head of the government ? 
There might, to be sure, be some strong-minded gentleman in the 
background, or even in the foreground, who called himself “Im- 
perator,” or “ Princeps Senatus,” or something of that sort; but 
what matters that? The official list shows that the series of 
Consuls went on long after the establishment of what some folks 
call the Empire, and if any one asserts that this is not ample proof of 
the existence of the Republic, we can only say he is hard to please. 
The Sawderley ménage is somewhat after the Roman type. Old 
Sawderley may be styled “First Consul,” Mr. Casby “Second 
Consul,” and they rule over their wives and daughters much as 
their prototypes governed the so-called Imperial Rome. 

Now, why may not Mr. Casby be happy? His path through 
life is not only strewn with roses, but has been brought to an 
asphaltic level by his ever watchful mother-in-law. She not only 
does all that he would willingly do himself, but she accomplishes 
tasks which he might find difficult of performance. Angelina, being 
of a rather jealous disposition, is disposed to regard with alarm her 
husband’s visits to his club. Even without the help of an Iago, she - 
might very readily be induced to suspect that the club is merely 
the nominal cause of his occasional absence. But her fond mother, 
instead of taking advantage of this weak point, is quick to crush 
in the bud everything like jealous suspicion. As a Frenchman 
fights for an idea, so does Mrs. Soft Sawderley become the champion 
of liberty, and vindicates itin the person of her son-in-law. What! 
would you have a man always tied to his wife’s apron-string ? 
Ridiculous! Let dear Casby come and go as he pleases; and if 
there is reason to suspect that less unexceptionable attractions 
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sometimes interfere with the ostensible delights of the club, 
believe whatever he says without further investigation. When 
ignorance is. bliss—we all know the rest. And if actual belief is 
unattainable, a show of belief will very well answer the purpose. 
We do not give the lady’s words; we merely indicate the course of 
her reasoning. 

But if Mrs. Sawderley thinks that a husband is entitled to the 
most unfettered liberty consistent with total abstinence from 
government, she has no lax notions with re; to the duties of a 
wife. The mind of her Angelina must be kept perfectly un- 
sullied, and even if Mr. Casby himself brings home a book for 
the dear girl, it must not be opened till mamma has ascertained 
its propriety. Men—coarse creatures—are not adequate judges of 
female delicacy, and of the things from which it ought to shrink ; 
and blessed is the husband who has a mother-in-law capable of 
supplying his deficiencies. One of those terrible Spanish gallants 
of the old school, who ran after their neighbours’ wives while 
they kept their own under lock and key, would have been de- 
lighted with such a mother-in-law as Mrs. Soft Sawderley. She 
would have saved the expense of a duenna—an important consi- 
deration ; for the hidalgo, ready to go mad for love and jealousy, 
‘was sage’ sane in all that concerned his pocket. ‘The very 
madness of Don Quixote was economical. When he first sallied 
a for adventures he had instinctively left his purse behind 

im. 

Again , What man in the world likes to go out shopping? "Who 
worthy of wearing male garments cares ag listen others endless 
discussions on the articles and materials proper to female attire, 
that invariably ensue when a lady is on one side of a counter and a 
shopman on the other? A gentleman is perhaps entitled to 
a voice in the selection of his wife’s bonnet; so likewise, if he is 
a ratepayer, he has a right to make himself conspicuous at a vestry- 
meeting in a populous metropolitan parish; but, if he is wise, he 
will in both cases abstain from the exercise of his privilege. If 
he is ever obliged to do otherwise, it will only be when his income 
is seriously menaced—when the milliner’s bills threaten to become 
too long, the parochial rates too heavy. But no such necessity 
arises in the case of Mr. Casby. Neither is he consulted as to the 
colour of a ribbon, nor is he troubled with the account. Mamma 
chooses, and mamma pays; nay, to prevent the possibility of dis- 
content from financial motives, she delicately contrives to pay 
her son-in-law’s tailor as well as her daughter’s dressmaker. 

Here, then, we have an instance of a perfect despotism, without 
any ostensible cause of discontent, and in which all the machinery 
of the government is worked at the sole expense of the despot. That 
the case may be on as strongly as meth Mrs. Soft Sawderley 
is se oemngete by Mrs. Stirling, than whom no actress in the world 
can better depict the power of fascination that may be exercised 
by a lady whose charms have survived the first bloom of youth, 
and who, while waging successful battle inst time, has 
laid in an ample store of worldly experience. As Mrs. 
Sawderley, she looks like one who is perfectly aware of everybody's 
weak point, and perfectly certain to joren A it with the proper 
weapon. She knows when to be pleased, when to be hurt—when 
e smile, when a shower of tears, will best serve her turn. She 
can do anything but be openly disagreeable, and therein she differs 
from all the de tic mothers-in-law with whom the stage has 
rendered us familiar. They belong to the coarse order of tyrants, 
in whom Solon saw but small danger; she is one of the bland 
monarchs whom he regarded with dread. She has no desire to 
wear those masculine nether-garments which a proverbial 
expression — to domineering women. It is by re- 
maining perfectly feminine —in character, in manner, and 
in appearance — that she maintains the security of her throne. 
Nevertheless, the question as to the possibility of a delightful 
despotism is emphatically answered in the negative. Mr. Casby, 
though a subject of the best of all petticoat governments, finds his 

ition unendurable through the perpetual consciousness that he 
is without the self-determining power that properly belongs to his 
position. He wants to have his own way, though perhaps it may 
not be so smooth as that which the benevolent lady has opened 
before him ; and by the action of the piece, by a hundred little 
details needless to describe, the audience are made to feel, not only 
that his irritation is justifiable, but that he is in the right. 

How the despotism that Casby vainly strives to overthrow and 
to undermine happily dissolves of its own accord, we shall not 
explain. We have said enough to show that the comedy, Hen and 
‘Chickens, not only exhibits an unusual type of character, but solves 
an important moral problem ; and we have only to add that the task 
of adapting it from the French has been very skilfully accom- 
plished by Mr. Benjamin Webster the younger. 


REVIEWS. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA.* 
N REAT books are possessions for ever, but there are times 
when they are invested, by the course of events, with a new 
and special interest. Such is, at present, the case with M. De 
Tocqueville’s treatise on Democracy in America, To praise or 
even describe a book which, by general consent, is the greatest 
work on political philosophy of our generation, would, it may be 


* De la Democratie en Amérique. Par Alexis De Tocqueville. 


hoped, be superfluous; but it may be interesting to make some 
observations upon it in connexion with the extraordinary events 
which are now passing in America. We hear much in these days 
of science in its various forms, and the word is applied not ais 
as used to be the case, to studies like mathematics or chemistry, 
but also to those which relate to human feeling and conduct. Law, 
we are told, is a science. Politics are a science. There is a Moral 
Science tripos at Cambridge—so at least the Cambridge Calendar 
— asserts—and the Social Science Association will, 

fore long, enliven the dulness of autumn. When we pass from 
these well-known names to details, and ask what an icular 
moral or social science is, and where it is to be found, it is ve 
difficult to get an answer. Upon no one of the subjects of this 
class which are generally considered as the province of science is 
there any such established and generally recognised body of doc- 
trine as we commonly understand by the word. Political economy 
furnishes the only on to an exception, and even that is a 
doubtful one. If there is an historical and political science, 
where are its doctrines? What single position connected with 
either subject can be laid down which is generally admitted to be 
true, and which will stand the test of being applied to facts? The 
answer to such questions is, that peepee the immense 
quantity of nonsense that is talked on the subject, and the common- 
place and superficial character of many, perhaps most, of the 
writings which claim to expound politics or relate history upon 
scientific principles, there are nevertheless a considerable number of 
books which treat particular subjects, both historical and political. 
in a philosophical spirit. That is, they not only paint events, but 
show us how the events came to happen, how they were con- 
nected together, and what are the general principles on which they 
depend. It would be impossible to throw Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall or Mr. Grote’s History of Greece into the form of connected 
consecutive propositions; but no one can read either of those 
works attentively without seeing that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of sophists and pedants to convince him of it, there really 
are general principles by the help of which human affairs may 
be understood, and by which conjectures of some degree of 
plausibility as to their future course may be formed. In short, 
the science of politics and history exists at present in the concrete 
only. It is a collective name, not for any set of propositions, but 
for all the books which treat of politics or history in a scientific 
spirit, and with sufficient ability and truth to make them instruc- 
tive. 

M. De Tocqueville’s works are, perhaps, the ablest and most in- 
structive books of this class that have ever been written. The 
take the highest flight, for it is their object to deal with, and if 
possible to explain to us, what their author, in one of his letters, 
well describes as the Great European Revolution, long in progress, 
and still far from complete. In attempting to do so, he studied, in 
a manner familiar to all intelligent readers, the state of the two 
great democratic nations, America and France. Each has been the 
theatre of some of the most extraordinary events of our time. With 
relation to the French revolution, he was a critic; with relation to 
the American civil war, a prophet. Hence, the value of his philo- 
sophy in general, and incidentally the value of that kind of 
inquiry of which he was so great a master, admit of being tested 
by a comparison with facts in an unusually definite manner. On 
some future occasion we hope to say something of his doctrines in 
relation to France. For the present, we propose to exemplify the 
force of his teaching by comparing with the facts of the American 
civil war some of the principles which he deduced from the study 
of American institutions. 

When M. De Tocqueville’s great work was first written, America 
seemed distinguished from the rest of the world by the possession 
of innumerable blessings, of which one of the most conspicuous 
and characteristic was the rational prospect which appeared to 
exist there of an indefinite period of uninterrupted peace :— 

Fortune (says M. De ey see agen has done such special favours to the 
inhabitants of the United States, laced them in the midst of a desert 
where, so to speak, they have no neighbours. A few thousand soldiers are 
enough for them ; but this fact is American, and not democratic. 

The general course of their affairs might be compared to the flow 
of a great river in a broad, deep, and straight channel. There was 
something impressive in the mass of the stream and in the pro- 
digious collective force which its current exerted ; but as there was 
nothing to oppose or interrupt it—as the principles, the institutions, 
and the physical circumstances of the nation combined with ex- 
traordinary harmony to produce uniform results—it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to extract from the facts the principles by which 
their general character was determined, and to predict how the 
Americans would act, and what course their affairs would take, if 
in which they were placed should ever be 
tered. 

The burden of M. De Tocqueville’s book is a comparison between 
aristocratic and democratic societies. The comparison is so long 
and so minute that it becomes almost wearisome, but it is con- 
pose it is now superfluous to praise, 
summed up in the following remarkable passage—a w 
may, perhaps, be consi as the most general ani omnteated 
criticism that the whole work contains :— 

What do you want from society and its government? We must know 
our own minds. Do you wish to give the human mind a certain loftiness, a 


‘generous way of viewing human affairs? Do you wish to inspire men with 


a contempt of material advantages? Do you wish to rear up and maintain 
profound convictions and to prepare great acts of devotion ?- Do wish 
to polish the moral character, to elevate the manners, to give to 
art? Do you want poetry, noise, glory? Do you mean to organize a 
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people so as to act vigorously on all others? Do you destine it to try great 
enterprises, and, whatever may be the result of its efforts, to leave an im- 
mense trace in history ? If this appears to you the principal effort which 
men in society ought to propose to themselves, do not choose a democratic 
form of government ; it would not lead you surely to your end. Bi - 

But if you think it useful to turn off the intellectual and moral activity 
of man on the material necessities of life, and to employ it on the production 
of comfort ; if reason seems to you more profitable to men than genius ; if 
it is your object to create, not heroic virtue, but peaceable habits; if you 
prefer vices to crimes, and are willing to have few great actions on the con- 
dition of meeting with few atrocities ; if, instead of acting in the midst of a 
brilliant society, you are satisfied with living in the midst of a prosperous 
society ; if,in a word, you think it the principal object of a government not 
to give to the entire body of the nation the Yieny amount of force and 
glory, but to procure for each of the individ who compose it the greatest 
possible degree of comfort, and to spare him as much misery as possible, then 
equalize conditions and set up a democratic government. 


The sentiment expressed in these vigorous words is the key note 
of the greater part of the book. The author here sums up in a few 
lines the estimate which he formed, not of the United States, but 
of the influence of democracy upon them—an influence which, as 
he elsewhere explains, is modified in their case by a variety of special 
considerations. How are these views related to the events passin 
before us? At first sight they may appear to correspond wit. 
them exactly, and no doubt there are a considerable number of 
persons who would say that the two paragraphs we have quoted 
are by no means bad portraits of the Southern aristocracy and 
the Northern democracy. Without discussing the question whether 
a polished moral character, elevated manners, and brilliancy in art 
can fairly be attributed to the Southerners, as to whose proceed- 
ings and character we have singularly little authentic information, 
it may be said with confidence that the Northerners would have 
a fair right to argue that their conduct and policy in the present 
struggle do not support the criticisms contained in the second para- 

aph. It cannot, indeed, be denied that little individual capacity 
|. been developed amongst them, or that the intellectual and moral 
activity which they possess has been turned off from higher pur- 
suits to the production of comfort ; but they may say with truth 
that they have shown no greater addiction than their neighbours to 
paar e habits, and that they have made wonderful, and indeed 

ardly credible, efforts to “give to the entire body of the nation 
the greatest amount of force and glory.” The immense sacrifices in 
men, money, and credit which the North has undoubtedly made have 
been made for the sake of a body which comes in contact with 
individuals only on rare occasions, and which may be said to have 
little more than an abstract existence. M. De Tocqueville insists 
z many places on the fact that the Union depends on the 

tates :— 

If (he says in a remarkable passage) the of the Union were 
at present to engage in a = le with the sovereignty of the States, it can 
easily be foreseen that it would be defeated ; 1 even doubt whether there 
would ever be d serious struggle. 

It would be rash in the extreme to say whether the Union will 
conquer and hold the South, but, at all events, it has worked its 
will with the State rights of the North. The result of the struggle 
may be to dissolve the Union as it was, but if the Federal Govern- 
ment loses some of its subjects, it can owen, bay doubted that its 
power over the rest will be greatly increased by the war. On this 
int, therefore, M. De Tocqueville was unquestionably wrong, 
but it is almost equally certain that his general doctrine was sub- 
stantially right. ‘he events of the war have proved, by a crucial 
test, the rarity of great men in the Northern States, or at all 
events the impossibi ivy of getting men into their — places. 
A certain cleverness, like that of Mr. Seward’s despatches, is the 
highest quality shown by any of their most prominent characters ; 
and this agrees exactly with the previous history of the States, 
with the condition of their literature, and with all the other evidence 
on the subject. How can the soundness of the principle be 
reconciled with the error as to the fact when the fact and the 
principle lie so close together? "Why do the Americans care so 
pets for the Union when the institutions under which they 
ive have so strong a tendency to cast the minds of the vast 
majority of them in a petty mould ? 
arious parts of M. De Tocqueville’s work suggest more or less 
satisfactory answers to this question, and the explanation of his 
error is to be found in the fact that he attached too much weight 
to the general rule, and too little to the exception which he him- 
self states, and to the icular facts from which that exception 
derives its importance in the case of the Americans. In two of 
those sin Fttle chapters into which, like Montesquieu (whom 
he resembled in many particulars), M. De Tocqueville divided his 
work, he inquires, what is the cause that inclines democratic people 
to Pantheism, and why do the Americans raise such small monu- 
ments, and also such enormously large ones? These questions, 
which at first sight appear to have Little in common, are both 
solved by the same principle :— 
Amongst democracies individuals are very weak, but the State which 
ts them all and holds them all in its hand is very strong. No 
where do the citizens appear so small as in a democracy ; nowhere does the 
nation itself appear so great or the mind conceive so easily a vast picture of 
it. In democracies men’s imaginations contract when they think of them- 
selves; they expand indefinitely when they think of the State. 
Hence, they sympathise with a religious system which destroys all 
individuali A and build enormous seo to the only earthly 
abject which habitually fills their eee This thought is 
further pursued in a profound and striking chapter on the sources 
of amongst democratic nations. It deserves careful study, 
is one of the most remarkable in the whole book. Democracy, 


he had observed elsewhere, naturally suggests the idea of the 
power of men to become perfect : — 

Continual changes pass at every instant before each man. . . . Thus, 
constantly seeking, falling, rising, often deceived, never discouraged, they 
tend towards that immense grandeur of which they have confused glimpses 
at the end of the long course which humanity has still to run. 

Such being the view of the destiny of the race at large which 
presents itself to a democracy, whilst individual men have little 
about them that is poetical, great collections of men have some- 
thing imposing and magnificent. This is set forth in a splendid 
passage :— 

People in Europe think a great deal about the deserts of America. The 
Americans themselves scarcely attend to them. ‘The marvels of inanimate 
nature do not affect them, and, so to speak, they perceive their noble forests 
only at the moment when they cut them down. Their eyes are filled by 
another spectacle. The American people sees itself across these 
deserts, draining these marshes, embanking these rivers, peopling the 
solitude and subduing nature. This magnificent image of themselves does 
not suggest itself to the imagination of the Americans only at long intervals ; 
it may be said that it follows each of them in his least as well as his greatest 
actions, and that it is always hung up before his mind. Nothing can be 
conceived so small, so dull, so full of miserable interests—in one word, so 
anti-poetical—as the life of a man in the United States; but amo its 
governing thoughts there is always one which is full of poetry, and is 
the hidden nerve which invigorates the rest. , 


Nothing more true was ever written, and the one serious defect 
which can justly be ascribed to M. De Tocqueville’s estimate of 
the Americans is, that he would appear not to have attributed 
sufficient force to this “hidden nerve” which influences so 
deeply their whole nature. Its power probably explains 
parts of their conduct in the present war which appear at first 
sight paradoxical. According to all general reasoning, they ought 
to have preferred State rights to Federal rights, and to have re- 
garded the calamity of a great war and its terrible consequences as 
more to be dreaded than the dissolution of what so many analo- 
gies might have led them to view as a contract determinable at 
pleasure. In fact it has not beenso. The history of the last two 
years affords conclusive proof that the one thing that had power to 
touch the imagination of the Americans was stronger than every 
other consideration, and that they would sacrifice anything in the 
whole world rather than the unity and completeness of the 
mental image which elevated them above the pettiness of ordi 

life. It is very singular that a man of such ardent feelings as 

De Tocqueville, and one so.deeply attached to everything that can 
affect the imagination, should have erred in attributing too little 
power to the imagination of others. 

This defect, indeed, shows itself in relation to another topi 
which has little direct relation to the present civil war, but which 
is too remarkable to be omitted from a notice of M. De Tocque- 
ville’s work. [is estimate of the power and of the position of reli- 

ion in America appears to be defective in the same way. There 
is great difficulty in making out precisely what his views on the 
subject were; for, from the beginning to the end of the book, 
there is not an expression to show whether or not he thought 
it possible to arrive at anything like the truth on such matters, 
though M. De Beaumont’s memoir contains a passage which 
throws some light on the subject: — 


At one time in early youth, his mind, impatient of doubt, had sought for 
help in metaphysics, but in that quarter he found no aid. His notes of this 
period bear witness to the painful state eof his mind. When, in the earnest 
search for truth, he discovers the imperfection and the impotence of human 
reason, he stops short, and seems to give up that chimera in the following 
sorrowful words—“ There is no absolute truth.” 


Hence, ibly, he appears not to have concerned himself with 
the truth or falsehood of religions, but only with their effects. 
His general account of religion in America, as affected by demo- 
cracy, is that, in democracies, men are likely to be deeply impressed 
with the immense political importance of religion—that they are 
sure to be alive to the mutual connexion between good order, 
good morals, and religious belief, and that they will care much 
more for the immediate usefulness of religion than for its truth; 
and he considers that this state of feeling is guaranteed by the 
absolute separation between the Church and the State, which puts an 
end to any hostility against religion on the part even of those who 
do not themselves believe in it. He considers, however, that this 
tepid good will towards religion is of very narrow extent. The great 
leading characteristic of democracy is to produce an idolatry of com- 
fort. “Passions, wants, education, circumstances, everything seems 
to concur to turn the native of the United States towards the earth. 
Religion alone makes him, from time to time, turn a random 
lance towards heaven.” Whenever he has occasion to deal with 
this subject, to which he frequently recurs, M. De Tocqueville 
seems at a loss to understand how a people so r as the Ameri- 
cans after temporal success can also be so religious; and the 
substance of his explanation is always the same—namely, that they 
regard everything as a matter of self-interest, and view religion 
as the guarantee of material prosperity. Itis probably hardly 
sible for a Roman Catholic to understand how deeply rooted in 
all Protestant countries is the notion that to in life is a 
kind of religious duty, that the Divine commands apply at least 
as much to the present life as to any other, and that temporal 
prosperity is thus not only the natural consequence of obedience 
to them, but the best evidence of it. The doctrine that men were 
put into the world to en the earth and subdue it, that the 
earth is the Lord’s the fulness thereof, and that by God 
i vernments in whatever shape—rule, and senators execute 


justice, o the theory which every Protestant people, and especially 
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every people of English descent, and most especially every English 
of Postion believes in its this is 
the true explanation of much in the American character which 
appears to bewilder M. De Tocqueville, and which, to say the 
truth, he does not very satisfactorily explain. When this view is 
once well understood, it ennobles many things which would other- 
wise be vulgar and low-minded. It obviously allies itself readily 
with the deep-seated vein of poetry which M. De Tocqueville had 
the sagacity to detect in the American character. 

These observations relate to the present state of American 
affairs only in so far as they tend to explain the fact—which would 
not occur to a person whose notions on the subject were mainly 
taken from M. De Tocqueville—that in the most important crisis 
of their history which has as yet occurred, the Americans have 
allowed a far wider scope to the passionate and sentimental view 
of things than might have been expected of a nation so cool and 
prosaic. The fact is that their coolness is, in its way, @ sort 
of enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which those who feel it would 
themselves have distrusted if it had not shown its inherent 
solidity by its tical vigour. 

Of the infinite store of observations which M. De Tocqueville’s 
work contains, bearing more or less on the civil war, those which 
relate to the aptitude of democracies for war are amongst the most 
striking, and are perhaps more obviously connected than any of 
the others with the events passing before us. They have, how- 
ever, the appearance of having been written with an eye to France 
as much as America, if not more, The very titles of some of the 
chapters read like prophecies. One, for instance, is headed 
thus:—“ What makes democratic armies weaker than others at 
the beginning of a war, and more formidable when the war is 
prolonged?” The answer to this question precisely states the 
consideration which at the present moment produces deep un- 
easiness in every one who looks with intelligence on the 
American war. M. De Tocqueville’s whole argument on the 
subject is an excellent illustration of the power which specially 
belonged to him of making all sorts of recondite considera- 
tions, belonging apparently to subjects most remote from each 
other, fit in together in such a manner as to contribute to one 
result, First, democracy tends to equalize the powers of in- 
dividuals, or rather its existence supposes that they are already 

ualized. Hence, in democratic times, victory is a question 
of numbers, and not, as in aristocratic times, a question of the 
relative efficiency of particular descriptions of troops. De- 
mocratic armies, therefore, are very numerous; and as there is 
no class which naturally assumes command of them, they are ill- 
disciplined until they have been formed by actual service; but 
when this has happened the state of things is changed. “ War, 
having destroyed all other forms of industry, becomes itself the 
great and sole form of industry, and it is towards it that the ardent 
and ambitious desires which are engendered by equality press from 
every side.” If this had not been written more than a quarter of 
a century ago, it might have been supposed to have been suggested 
by contemporary events. It describes and explains the very 
danger which is developing itself with awful rapidity in the United 
States, and which has long assumed the form of a chronic malady 
in France. Each of these great democracies fights in the same 
way. ‘“ Formerly, campaigns were opened with few soldiers; there 
were small actions and ‘Jong ‘sieges. Now, great battles are 
fought, and as soon as an army has its way clear before it, it 
marches straight to the capital to end the war at one blow.” In 
France, the result has been to produce a sort of Frankenstein, in the 
shape of a monstrous army always wanting employment. It seems 
as if the very same consequence must follow any termination of the 
American civil war. One inference from this a’ ent has some- 
thing startling in the minute exactness with which it applies to 
contemporary events: — 

It is of the essence of a democratic army to be very numerous in proportion 
to the people which raises it. On the other hand, men who live in demo- 
cratic times do not choose the military profession. Democratic nations, 
therefore, are soon brought to renounce voluntary enlistment and to resort 
to conscription. The necessity of their condition obliges them to take this 
step, and it is easy to foretell that all will adopt it. 


The closeness of the reasoning and the condensation of the 
language are excellently suited to each other, and the correspon- 
dence of the theory with the fact is perhaps likely to earn even 
greater credit for the writer than he deserves. It is obvious that 
though America was the text, the sermon was addressed to France ; 
and it is also clear that the extraordinary fierceness of the dissen- 
sions between the North and the South which are the proximate 
cause of the conscription on both sides would have surprised M. 
De Tocqueville, and were, in fact, produced by the action of causes 
to which he had not assigned their true ge of force, 

The truth is, that the great and admirable merit of the book lies 
in the justice of the abstract principles of which it is almost en- 
tirely composed. It expounds the nature of democracy much 
better than the nature of America. The more the speculations 
which it contains are applied to the facts passing before us, the 
more clear will become the truth which the author himself 
-— in one of the letters which have been published since his 


You are right (he wrote to Mr. Grote in 1857) when say that a 
foreigner cannot understand the peculiarities of the English character. It is 
the case with almost all countries. I do not know how national character is 
formed, but I do know that, when once formed, it draws such broad distinc- 
tions between nations that, to discover what is passing in the minds of 
foreigners, one must give up one’s own nationality, almost one’s identity. 


Every chapter of the book on Democracy in America illustrates 
this. In nearly every instance M. De Tocqueville succeeds admi- 
rably in showing what effect equality —social, political, and 
economical—produced on the American character, whatever that 
might be; but he is less skilful in estimating the American 
character itself, and in foreseeing the specific events which might 
be expected to happen in the course of the history of the States. 
Thus, though he dwells at length upon the prospects of the black 
and white races, and though he observes, in passing, that “if 
America ever experiences great revolutions they will arise from the 
presence of the blacks on the soil of the United States, that is to 
say, not from equality, but from inequality,” there is nothing in 
the book to show that he considered the existence of slavery likely 
to produce dissensions between the States themselves. In his 
observations on the durability of the Union, which he says is 
“only an accident,” he describes and discusses the case of the 
nullifiers of South Carolina in 1832, and concludes that the 
Federal Government is naturally weak, that it is withdrawing 
itself from the management of affairs, and that, “unless some 
extraordinary circumstance happens, the Government of the Union 
will constantly get weaker.” He notices the contrast between the 
North and South in point of morals, religion, and education ; but 
he considered that the Union was endangered, not by the existence 
of slavery, but by the unequal rate at which wealth and popu- 
lation were increasing in the North and South : — 

The weak seldom trust the justice and reason of the strong. The States 

which increase less fast than the others view with distrust and envy those 
which fortune favours. Hence the profound uneasiness and vague disquiet 
which are to be seen in one part of the Union, and which contrast with the 
comfort and confidence which prevail in the other. I think that the hostile 
attitude assumed by the South has no other cause. 
The Slavery question was at that time in its infancy, and it would 
ponige be too much to expect that any writer should have fore- 
seen the exact way in which it would, in course of time, come to 
influence the politics of the Union, chiefly, no doubt, through that 
unequal progress which his sagacity observed. 

An observation made by M. De Beaumont on the work of his 
friend must always be borne in mind with reference to it. He says 
that, though France is seldom expressly mentioned, it was for 
France, and with an eye to French affairs, that the book was 
written. This adds to its practical value; but it perhaps lessens, 
to some extent, its value as a commen on the United States. 
France supplied the real subject of M. De Tocqueville’s inquiries ; 
and though the circumstances of the present day lend remarkable 
interest to the best-known of his two feat works, the later and 
the more special one perhaps gives, on the whole, a higher notion, 
not of the powers, but of the practical wisdom and vast know- 
ledge of the writer. 


AMELIA WILHELMINA SIEVEKING.* 


Nene volume contains the life of a lady who for thirty years 
was actively engaged in works of charity at Hamburg, who 
founded there what she and her friends called a Protestant order 
of Sisters of Mercy, and who acquired in Germany a high reputa- 
tion for practical and efficient benevolence, which she appears to 
have fully deserved. She was the daughter of a Hamburg merchant, 
and d almost the whole of her life in that city or its immediate 
neighbourhood. From her girlhood she had a passion for teaching, 
and, at a time when her contemporaries were thinking of lovers 
and balls, began to occupy herself with the instruction of classes of 
oor children. At last the breaking out of the cholera at Ham- 
urg gave her an opening to a career of more public usefulne: 
and she tendered her services as hospital nurse. Others follo 
her example, and worked under her direction, and thus there 
sprang up an association which she managed and controlled. 
he municipality in the course of time sought her co-opera- 
tion, and a hospital for children, together with some almshouses, 
formed a block of buildings under her special superintendence. 
The great success of her lite, however, in her own opinion, was 
that she had shown that unmarried women might have a life of 
usefulness, dignity, and enjoyment, if they would only do as she 
did, and devote themselves to good works as to a profession. It 
seems scarcely correct to say that she founded an order of Sisters 
of Mercy, for she and the ladies who worked with her do not 
appear to have been subject to any ties or discipline such as are an 
essential part of what Roman Catholics call an Order. But she 
instituted a successful association which absorbed the time and 
energies of its members, and she conducted it so as to win public 
confidence, and make many who had at first opposed her rejoice in 
her success. It is not without interest to ask what kind of woman 
it was that did this, and what were the qualifications that she 
brought to her task. 

She had that love of teaching which alone makes teaching pro- 
fitable ; she had sense, and kindness, and sincere religious feeling ; 
had mind which banishes distrust 

and dispels the clou at hang over the early days of yo 
societies of a novel kind. But that which more pow Par ce. 
us is her amazing power of work. She must have been ve: 
strong; and when she says that all old maids who are wise will 
do as she did, she must be understood to mean that all old maids 
will do this who have the strength and endurance of a dozen 
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cart-horses. Her accounts of what she got through in a day over- 
whelm us, and the statement of the manner in which she used 
her time is the best guide to the qualities of body and mind that 
would be required in any lady who wished to imitate her. When 
she was forty-three, she was, we sw , in about her prime; 
and this is what her prime cattied os to do. She got up 
at half-past four, an hem gor herself for her scholars 
«Al six, taking her while working. At six she 
set off from the house where she lived, and an hour and a 
quarter’s walk brought her to the Town Hall. There she gave 
audience to niggas | or thirty people till half-past eight, when 
she went to a house in the city, looked through her corre- 
spondence, and then made calls on poor friends till ten. From ten 
to two she taught, single-handed, her class of scholars. At half- 
two she went to the Free School, and there gave religious 
instruction till half-past three. From that time till four she occu- 
on herself with the correspondence and affairs of her Association. 
hen came a Bible lesson, tea, and explanatory conversations with 
her scholars. At eight she took the reports of the visiting ladies, 
and worked as long as she could keep her eyes open, to rise again 
at half-past four. This is how she lived and worked, and this is 
what made her eminent as a Sister of Mercy. We only wish the 
fat deer in our convict prisons could be put under something of the 
same regimen. 

Next to her marvellous love of exhausting bodily activity, that 
which most strikes us in her is a certain secularity of mind. She 
was very unlike those Sisters of Mercy who are attracted together 
ty the belief in a particular set of doctrines and go through works 
of charity to show their sincerity. She was an unmistakably 
religious woman, but she did not make any age specialities 
at all prominent. She relates how she charmed the doctors at the 
ae when she first went there by never talking about religion 
to the — whom she nursed, unless with the doctor’s permis- 
sion, She also uttered freely what she thought many people 
might call heresies, and in fact cherished any views that com- 
mended themselves to her without troubling herself much about 
their being received by others or not. She had, too, a good deal of 
courage, and was not ashamed to confess how wearisome she thought 
Sundays, when she had to stop her bustling, and how dull 
she o found church and sermons, She did not avoid, as 
wrong, such Sunday amusements as prevail in Germany, 
but her week-day life was so active that she really 
had no taste for them. She did not, for example, care 
about dining with friends, for she found by experience on week 
days that dinner tasted quite as when she ate it out of her 
hand standing, without any nonsense of tables and chairs, and so 
she had got to think all dining with friends “ a considerable sacri- 
fice of time.” Nor could ho luing herself to care much for news- 
ye or books, for her whirlings through classes and cottages 
and association meetings were much more entertaining to her. 
She had, indeed, noticed how English ladies manage to make 
Sunday as hard a day of work as the pleasantest week-day, 
by grinding through two Sunday schools, and two full services. 
But she did not like what she called “the rigidity of the 
religious life in England.” “I most certainly,” she wrote after 
a visit to England in 1851, “could not get on with the ma- 
jority of pious people in England, even with those who are 
thoroughly sincere and earnest.” So that not only her un- 
rivalled energy, but her way of looking at things, would make 
her a Sister of Mercy of a different type from what we should 


oe to see here. 
he was a woman whose character awakens great respect as we 
read the story of her life, but there was nothing romantic or fascinat- 
ing in her. Neither her character nor her history is that of most old 
maids. She had never been much like other girls, never cared for 
girlish diversions, never had the hope of not being an old maid running 
strongly in her head. She had not, therefore, the sg goo 
to get over which unnerves so many, nor the change of life from 
enjoyment to the dulness of despair which makes so many novices 
long to seek a religious life in its roughest and hardest shape. 
Nor was she a clever woman, and the absence of intellectual 
power makes the many sensible passages from her writings given 
in this volume seem wearisome and monotonous. She had none 
of that tact or that acquaintance with the standard of real 
learning which saves people from venturing on topics wholly 
beyond their knowledge. We find her writing, quite com- 
placently, and as if her opinion must be worth something, that 
* there is, I believe, a primeval language, the type of all other 
languages, which was spoken by the dwellers in Paradise, and 
in every language in the world there are echoes of this primitive 
h.” But, on the other hand, her good sense on all practical 
matters and her shrewdness and justice of observation never desert 
her. Thus, for example, those in her own line of employment 
may read with profit what she says of those many ladies belonging 
to visiting societies, “who are for ever looking out for new an 
interesting cases, and are, of course, very often disappointed.” 
She records her opinion that, in the most apparently thankless 
cases, by treating them as difficulties given us to surmount, we 
shall always find a certain degree of interest, as the scholar does in 
a hard problem. We venture to think, too, that there is much 
truth in what she says on another point. “I am very much 
inst women meddling much with politics, and what 
I have actually seen in this way strengthens my objection 
to it. For what does it all come to? In place of thorough know- 
ledge you have empty declamation, all the more vehement as the 
disputants are e to support their side by sound reasoning.” 


And she herself acted up to what she said, and gn kept silence 

when politics were discussed. Perhaps English ladies may think 

that this was going too far, but then it must be remembered that 

the politics she would hear discussed would be German politics. 

We have known even men who would be meek enough to with- 

a in silence from a discussion on the polemics of "the Federal 
‘ot. 


MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANIAC.* 


desire to draw a broad line of distinction between the 
subject and the manner of these Memoirs. The workman- 
ship of the author is in some ey admirable ; but the materials 
chosen are, to me | nothing further, drawn from an objectionable 
source. To speak first of the subject matter—the book is another 
offering laid on the shrine of that prurient curiosity in the reading 

public of our times which begins, continues, and ends in a fli 
self-gratification, and is perfectly sterile of worthy results. It 
claims to be the personal narration of the experience of a 
monomaniac, who is sound-witted on all subjects but a wild 
engineering hobby, and who for five or six years was an in- 
mate of a private asylum styling itself Shirley Hall. This is 
a sort of narrative which can neither instruct nor greatly 
lease. To imagine that he acquires from its pages anything 
rdering on a sound professional acquaintance with lunatic 
phenomena is ‘‘ very midsummer madness” on the reader’s part. 
And if the feeble excitement of the circumstances related can 
afford him any real pleasure, we should re that as an in- 
different testimonial to the qualities whether of his head or 
heart. It is impossible to admire the literary taste which can 

take delight in listening to 
Fierce yells and how and lamen k 
And laughter where had 


But the writer’s merits, merely as a writer, are very con- 
siderable indeed, and worthy of higher and healthier topics than 
Shirley Hall Asylum has afforded. The editor, who may be 
regarded as the real composer, though the ostensible one 
is a bond fide inmate of the asylum, has already published 
several other tales. One of these, entitled Margaret Meadows, 
has been said to show marks of a genius second only to that of 
Defoe. We should hardly feel disposed to go so far as this; but 
we can say without hesitation that the author, whether maniacal 
or not, knows how to tell a story, and tells it for the most part in 
capital, unaffected English. It is also very much in favour of the 
book that, though it deals exclusively in tales of the mad, the 
tales are selected with a judgment and taste that go some way 
towards redeeming it from close affinity with the ordinary sensation 
volume. The writer avoids the thrilling horrors and the revolti 
monstrosities of lunacy; and, confining himself to cases which 
admit of complete and rational explanation, reports them so 
cleverly that they might pass muster well enough as 
storiettes but for the quarter from which they are drawn. 
A great deal of humour lightens the volume from beginning to 
end, especially in the account given of the causes of the osten- 
sible writer’s own confinement :— 

I cannot in conscience (he says) accuse those of my family who placed 
me under restraint with any intentional unkindness or injustice. Looking 
over my career in life, especially during the two years previous to their 
interference with my personal liberty, I am perfectly willing to admit 
that to those not well ae xg with my inventions, and the certainty 
of my being able to carry them out if my pecuniary means had been equal 
to my ability, I might have presented a strong prima facie proof of incapacity 
in managing my own aflairs, so much so, in fact, as perfectly to justify them 
in the eyes of the world. More than that, I am perfectly willing to acknow- 
ledge that, before they took ) praerev0e a against me, three-fourths of the small 
fortune I once possessed had vanished ; and to them my dear wife and child 
appeared on the verge of ruin. Probably they were so; for it is doubtful 
whether the remainder of my possessions would not have fallen short, and 
then I should have been unable to carry out my designs to that point from 
which I could have obtained remunerative return. 


The invention which drained this contented man’s resources to the 
— of making his friends solicitous de lunatico inquirendo was to 
ave developed and organized a new motive power of stupendous 
capabilities. Accident, of course, through the simple handling of 
an air-gun, opened the way to the discovery. After amusing his 
little son with this instrument one rainy day, the writer was struck 
by observing that the mechanical force employed in ejecting the 
balls was much greater than the force used to psa the gun. He 
argued that, if this very large increase of power could be obtained 
by condensing the atmospheric air in the chamber of the gun, a 
similar law of mechanics might be adapted “to some d motive- 
wer,” and finally resolved on applying it to navigation. He 
uilt a boat of twelve tons burden, taking “the breast of a swan 
as his model” for the bows. After infinite alterations and delays, 
she was at last got ready for sea; but then there arose the difficulty 
of manning her. However, two young sailors were by and b 
found, who said they would undertake the task if well paid, 
adding that they had little to fear, as they were excellent 
swimmers, The launch took place, and the experiment proved a 
total failure. Two thousand pounds had already been spent on the 
hobby, one quarter of the inventor's fortune ; but who ever knew 
an inventor stop when only a quarter of the road to ruin had been 
travelled over? New machinery was speedily modelled, and new 
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patents were taken out so fast that considerate, though erring, friends 
at last introduced the discoverer to Shirley Hall Asylum, just in 
time to save a modest income for the wife, and to relieve the husband 
from the harrowing problem of how his engines—and indeed he 
himself—were to stop when once the new propelling force had been 
generated. He willingly consented to his own confinement; not 
that he would for a moment admit his insanity, but from a fear 
that he might go on from force to force until he found himself in a 
position of direct antagonism to Deity. 

He had not been long settled in his new home when he made 
the acquaintance of Madame Reumont, a ci-devant governess, tall, 
elderly, ladylike, and a general favourite in the institution. It 
was impossible for an Soave at ordinary times to detect the 
slightest flaw in Madame Reumont’s mental condition. On six 
days out of the seven she was a model of propriety and good 
sense, and it was by the merest accident that the new-comer found 
out her secret. He was amusing himself one day in the attic story 
of the house, which had been made into a kind of corridor for 
covered exercise, by looking at a score of militia recruits under the 
hands of the “T watched them,” he says, “for 
some time, for their blunders caused me considerable amusement.” 


_Preser.tly I heard some one near me as if in great grief; and on turning 
round, I found at an adjoining window Mme. Reumont, with her elbow on 
the sill, and her head placed on her hand, weeping bitterly. 

Surprised and somewhat alarmed, 1 immediately approached her. I wished 
to offer her some consolation ; but I feared that, if I asked her the cause of 
her grief, I might be guilty of some indiscretion. As soon as she was aware 
I was beside her, she raised her head, and with her eyes suffused with tears, 
she pointed with her hand to the militiamen exercising on the common. She 
attempted to speak, but her grief prevented her. She remained thus for a 
few moments. At last words came to her relief. “Ah,” she said, “in how 
short a time will not one of these men be alive!” I could not dispute the 
point, but even while admitting its truth, 1 could not imagine why it should 
afHlict her so terribly, as, in point of age, she might easily have been the 
mother of the oldest man among them. However, I begged she would not 
distress herself on such a subject, as it was a fate from which neither of us 
could possibly escape. 

Although she did not attempt to dispute my reasoning, it did not appear 
to afford her the slightest consolation. In fact, the certainty of her own 
death and mine seemed to be matters of perfect indifference to her ; but she 
still pointed to, and gazed with intense and genuine sorrow visible in her 
countenance at the militiamen. 


By and by the whole story came out. Years before, when she 
was a lively young girl with French habits strong upon her, 
Madame Reumont had accepted the post of governess in an Irish 
— house, situated in a barren and remote part of Ulster. 

here was no society, for the parents were away from home the 
greater part of the year; but there was plenty of hard work, as 
my lord was very particular about his children receiving a classical 

ucation, and tga to their being well grounded in Greek 
and Roman history. The Greek history at length proved too 
much for the imprisoned Frenchwoman. She became persuaded 
that the soul of Xerxes had dispossessed her own; and at 
moments of excitement, which never failed to occur on the sight 
of even a single red coat, she would identify herself in act with 
that monarch, and bewail the speedy and inevitable dissolution of 
her troo When eventually, for one short week, the inventor 
made his escape from confinement, Madame Reumont was his 
companion, as she alone knew where the keys were kept, and 
insisted on sharing in the benefit of that knowledge. At one of 
the railway stations Madame awoke her friend by loud sobs. He 
roused himself and, looking around him, at once detected the 
cause of her grief: — 

A company of Highland soldiers were awaiting on the platform of the 
station the arrival of the train, and no sooner had Mme. Reumont, cast her 
eyes on them than the spirit of Xerxes immediately took possession of her 
body, and she forthwith gave way to her sorrow on the old subject—that in 
how short a time they would be no more. 

Another leading character in the asylum was Mr. Robinson, the 
cynic. This gentleman had been a well-known writer for the 
press, until overwork morbidly developed a cynical habit of mind 
to such a degree that he would burst into violent fits of laughter 
in church and at funerals, and ended by laughing himself into a 
temporary seclusion at Shirley Hall. “ Mr. Robinson gives an 
account of a ge in his early life which, if not told in the 
manner of Defoe, is very much in the manner of Mr. Dickens. 
When domiciled as a boy in the house of a stingy uncle, he 
used uently to enliven his cvenings by visits to the 
Lyceum Theatre. A popular piece called The Dog o Mon- 
targis, or the Forest of Bondy, struck his imagination forcibly. 
The dog’s master happens to be cruelly murdered in the forest ; 
and in the next scene a street in Bondy is represented, with 
several houses in perspective, a bell-handle being plainly visible 
at each street-door. After smelling at the doors of several 
houses in succession, the faithful dog gives a violent pull 
at the — bell-handle, and announces the non-arrival of his 
master. Young Robinson, seized with the desire of imparting the 
same amount of sagacity to his own dog Rover, got one of the 
carpenters belonging to the theatre to come home with him. The 
carpenter declared himself perfectly willing and able to instruct 
Rover, at the moderate price cf one shilling for each trick to be 
taught. The boy was delighted, and went to fetch the dog :— 


“Rover was accordingly introduced, and the carpenter examined him 
attentively and critically, while I stood by in a state of no little anxiety, 
waiting for his judgment. 

“That dog will do capitally, sir. I never saw one, leastways j 
from his appearance, who could learn faster. What a shame,’ he ph rnin 
in an under tone, ‘to starve a poor brute in that manner.’ 

“TI felt exceedingly annoyed at the remark, but, as it was a true one, I said 


nothing. The meanness of my uncle’s housekeeping was visible in poor 
Rover’s ribs, all of which might easily be counted. a moment’s silence 
on both sides, the ter said, 

“¢Well, si, is it a bargain ? I am agreeable if you are.’ 


“ «Tt is,’ I said, ‘ and there is the shilling for the first trick.’ 

“*Which would you like to know, sir?’ 

“ «How the dog of Montargis was taught to ring the right bell.’ 

“The carpenter put the shilling into his pocket. 

“¢T will now tell you faithfully, sir, how it is done. I never off a 
bargain. All the bell-pulls in the street is made of wood except one at 
his own house, and that’s a sausage.’ 

by the sausage for the 

“SA sai r bru own house 
bell-pull ; and when he catches hold of it, he naturally rings the bell.’ 

“¢Then I can’t teach Rover to ring my bell ? ’ 

«“«Oh, yes, you could, sir, if you had a sausage tied to the wire ; not other- 
wise. But then I don’t know that your servants would much like it, for 
they would soon have to answer the door — often. There is not a dog 
within a mile round that would’nt soon find it out, and have a pull at your 
bell to tell you his master was murdered.’ I was thunderstruck at the 
information, but there was no help for it ; the money was gone.” 

It was clear, at the expiration of some months, that Mr. Robin- 
son’s health was completely restored, and he accordingly left 
Shirley Hall. When questioned whether he considered himself 
perfectly safe from a return of the habit of Jaughing at serious 
subjects, he replied that he had no doubts excepting on one point. 
On the subject of laughing in church, he was still apprehensive, 
and for this reason. He had once heard a clergyman —s the 
total absence, in a congregation, of conventional signs of the effect 
which the sermon is producing. The jester knows the effect of his 
jest by the laugh that follows it; the actor gets his applause or 

isses; the member of Parliament his cheers or cries of “ ques- 
tion.” But the preacher has no index whatever, and this clergy- 
man had expressed a wish that his congregation had tails, which 
they could wag “without disturbing the silence of the place or 
the solemnity of the scene :”— 

“It would be difficult,” continued Mr. Robinson, “ to make you understand 
the effect the remark made on me. I was hardly ever in church, when, 
during sermon time, it did wd span itself to my mind. If a pet parson 
entered the pulpit, 1 immediately saw all the feminine tails wagging. If he 
spoke of the duties of children to their parents, all the senile male tails 
wagged ; if of the duties of servants to their superiors, all the matronly tails 
were in agitation. And after a long dull sermon, when all bent forward to 
offer up their last prayer, there appeared a simultaneous wagging of all the 
tails of the congrega The return of this feeling I alone fear.” 

The story of one Mainwaring, a consumptive patient who died 
in the asylum, is told with a great deal of skill and feeling. This 
man’s foible was, to fly into a violent passion with, and even to 
assault, any person who might happen to sit or stand near him 
on the left side. Under the pressure of great calamity, he had 
been in the habit of rage | communication with the spirit of a 
young girl to whom he been devotedly attached in youth, 
and who, after her death (as he firmly believed), was often sensibly 
present to give him consolation. She invariably stood or walked 
at his left side, which was therefore sacred in his eyes; and it was 
the actual or dreaded rupture of the spell which caused his resent- 
ment against any one who invaded that precinct. The somewhat 
tedious narrative of the “ Clergyman who applied to the Devil for 
consolation, and received it,” is one of those mistaken descriptions 
of a downward p through the stages of intoxication which 
are fondly supposed to deter people from excessive drinking. In 
reality, they do nothing of the kind, and are good for nothing but 
to gratify a vulgar and senseless craving after the details of any 
morbid human propensity. 

Several tales yet remain to be mentioned, but there is no need 
of further characterizing the book. It has many merits, which are 
all, however, more than counterbalanced by one pervading fault— 
namely, the having recourse to the phenomena of insanity for the 
artistic purposes of a collection of narratives. A writer has no 
more business to display, for the ends of amusement and fancied 
instruction, the morbid anatomy of the mind, than a sculptor has 
to fill an exhibition of statuary with deformed backs and diseased 
knee-joints. The eye is, in general, a quicker and more correct 
judge than the intellect and the feelings. It would at once reject 
such an exhibition for any but scientific p The field of 
art gives ample scope for the freest play of the passions, even to 
the point where the practical control of reason is for the time 
paralysed; but, except in very rare instances, and in the hands 
of a great master, insanity—confirmed insanity, more especially— 
has no place there. King Lear is an exception, strengthening the 
rule. e Idiot Boy and Julian and Maddalo are not ranked 
among the most successful or valuable productions of their 
respective authors, And we repeat our regret that a writer—like 
the one before us—with some genuine aud (just now) uncommon 
gifts of narration, should have preir A the fatal error of 
mistaking a lunatic asylum for a palace of art, 


PUBLICISTES MODERNES.* 


[Tos volume is a collection of essays, chiefly on political and 
economical subjects. The essays do not bear the marks 
of much original research, but they contain expositions and 
criticisms of so much merit that, if their author is as good a 
lecturer as he is an essayist, the College of France is fortunate in 
numbering him among its Professors. M. Baudrillart’s obj 
however, is not only to give an account of certain statesmen an 
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of certain political systems—he has also a cause to defend. This 
cause, he tells us, is that of modern society against those revolu- 
tionary writers “qui s’imaginent que la — sociale ne sera 
que plus solide quand on I’aura posée sur la pointe.” It is that of 
liberty against absolutist theories, and of moral and material 

rogress against reactionary writers. But the most characteristic 
a of M. Baudrillart’s essays is the conviction which pervades 
them of the essential unity of all liberties. France, he thinks, has 
again and again lost political liberty, notwithstanding the love she 
bears it and the sacrifices she has made for it, because she has 
never learnt that it is in vain to cherish one form of liberty 
divorced from all the others. M. Baudrillart, in effect, tells 
his countrymen that their next trial of constitutional government 
will be as short and futile as its predecessors, unless there is fixed 
in the minds of the people a zealous reverence for personal liberty, 
and unless France numbers among her institutions such local fran- 
chises as exist in England and the UnitedStates. We need not tell M. 
Baudrillart that most Englishmen will accept his statement of what 
is needful for the establishment of political freedom on a sure basis. 
His countrymen, in their past attempts to establish constitutional 
government, have seemed to Englishmen like men trying to build 
without laying foundations, or to enjoy the literature of a lan- 
guage without learning its alphabet. As long ago as 1788, Arthur 

oung declared the all-pervading action of Government to be the 
most formidable obstacle to political liberty in France. Experience 
of their own and of other countries has at length taught eminent 
Frenchmen like M. De Tocqueville and M. Baudrillart that such 
criticism is, in the main, just; and this fact is one of the most 
hopeful signs for the future of France. When every city and depart- 
ment has independent political forces kept vigorous by constant 
action, and when an attempt to condemn political ae 
without trial is certain so to outrage public opinion as to be fatal 
to its authors, it will be no longer possible to murder political 
liberty by acts of midnight violence perpetrated in a single city. 
As it is, to be master of Paris and of the army is to be undisputed 
master of France; and the master of France may send his op- 
ponents untried to Cayenne, and yet retain the goodwill as well as 
the sovereignty of the nation. A considerable part of the discus- 
sions in this book may seem elementary to Englishmen; but that 
France, notwithstanding the labours of M. De Tocqueville, still needs 
such teaching, is proved by the insignificance of the efforts which 
were made by the successive Administrations of Louis Philippe to 
circumscribe the functions of the central Government. There is, 
however, one part at least of M. Baudrillart’s political doctrine 
which is not yet elemen in England. He holds political 
liberty itself to be valuable only, or chiefly,as an instrument for the 
development of the individual, and he would approve or condemn 
alterations of the franchise and other political changes as they are 
or are not adapted to the attainment of this object. 

The most interesting of the essays in this volume is on Royer 
Collard, the founder of the school of political thinkers to which 
the name of doctrinaire has been given—a school with which M. 
Baudrillart appears to have some, but not an exclusive, sym- 
pathy. Royer Collard was a political pengion rather than 
a statesman. Though the greatest orator in the ch Chambers, 
he never entered a Cabinet, and he cannot be said to have belonged 
to any party. His ambition was to influence men rather than to 
govern them. i seems inclined to censure him on 
this account. But, in fact, the number of those who can influence 
men is far smaller than that of good administrators, and the 
authority of a political teacher is often weakened if he attempts to 
combine the less with the more importantfunction. Long experience 
has enabled the English people to conduct a free government with 
such a degree of ess and mutual fairness that truth does not 
suffer much because it comes from a political opponent. But, in 
France, excessive passion has hitherto attended the working of 
constitutional government; so that, if a political philosopher 
became a partisan, not only his authority, but his judgment, 
would be liable to suffer. During the Empire, Royer Collard 
devoted himself to mataplyey: and, as the advocate of Idealism, 
he contributed to restore the balance of French thought. In 1811, 
he accepted, at the hands of the Government, the Professorship of 
the History of Philosophy. The courage and loyalty of Royer 
Collard are beyond question ; for when mere demagogues were 
masters of France, he more than once risked his life in order to 
protest on behalf of violated rights. It is therefore fair to believe 
that, when France was held down by great armies and by the pres- 
tige of a great name, and when protests had become useless, it was 
real greatness of soul which enabled Royer Collard to find satis- 
faction in literature. After the second Restoration, he entered the 
Chamber ; and there his eloquence and the precision of his opinions 
at once raised him to the first place. His speeches, however, derive 
scarcely any oat of their interest from contemporary events—they 
are philosophical expositions of principles of government. 
Those in favour of the irremovability of judges and against the law 
of sacrilege, his numerous in favour of the freedom of 
the press, and that (delivered on the occasion of the expulsion 
of Manuel) in behalf of the freedom of discussion in Parliament, 
are all statements of the respective questions dealt with unsur- 
xe in the Parliamentary records of any nation. But Royer 

cllard was, in fact, almost as much a professor in the Chamber 
as he had been in the Faculty of Letters; and his political, like 
his philosophical, system was the result of a reaction against 
the excesses he had witnessed. Personal liberty had been 
equally disregarded by the Governments which professed to 


despotic 


represent the sovereignty of the people and by 


Government of Napoleon. Royer Collard took up this 
principle of personal liberty, and declared it to be the fanda- 
mental principle on which a healthy constitution of society and 
its progress depend. Here, then, we see the point at which 
the opinions of M. Baudrillart and of Royer Collard coincide. 
The letdia however, looked m all theories of government 
with too much indifference. Provided justice were done, and 
pam rights were not interfered with, it mattered little, 
in his opinion, in what manner these rights were secured. 
This view of politics had its good side and its bad side. On the 
one hand, whenever personal and the rights which were 
believed to arise out of it were assailed, the doctrinaires were ready 
to defend them. The rights of nations enjoyed the same advocacy, 
and Royer Collard was almost the only member of the French 
Chamber who opposed the Spanish invasion as an outrage on the 
rights of the Spaniards. On the other hand, the doctrinatres erred 
in not perceiving that, though a form of government is only an in- 
strument, it is an instrument about whese mode of operation there 
should be as little uncertainty as possible. Many of the questions 
which they regarded as questions of form, to be determined accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the moment, really needed a practically 
permanent solution quite as much as those which they re- 
garded as questions of principle. The blunders of Charles X. 
might, perhaps, have been prevented, and the Revolution avoided, 
if Royer Collard and his friends had exerted themselves at the 
outset of the government of the Restoration to impress upon it 
fixity of procedure. Instead of this, they rather encouraged an 
extreme laxity. Royer Collard supported the Crewn against the 
Chamber in 1816, when he thought Louis XVII. right and the 
Chamber wrong; yet in 1830, when Charles X. was wrong and 
the Chamber right, the King only followed the precedent of 1816. 
A change of dynasty then became almost inevitable, even in the 
opinion of Royer Collard himself. And no one was more sensible 
an he how a change of dynasty shatters the foundations of order, 
and makes future revolutions easy. 

The life of Joseph de Maistre the influence of the 
Revolution on a mind differently constituted, and imtroduced to 
the world under different conditions. Port-Royalist opinions and 
sentiments were hereditary in the family of Royer Collard. De 
Maistre was brought up in the belief, which he never abandoned, 
that the Jesuits were the highest and holiest of Christian 
brotherhoods. Royer Collard practised in his early manhood 
before the Parliament of Paris, the stronghold of the middle class, 
and the treasury of its traditions. De Maistre was educated to 
take a part in the Court and the judicature of a State. The 
mind of Royer Collard was singularly just and moderate. De 
Maistre, though of a most gentle and loyal nature, was stern and 
one-sided in all his conclusions. What struck Royer Collard most 
in the crimes of the Revolution was the tyranny of the people, and 
their contempt for personal rights. De Maistre thought those 
crimes the natural work of a guilty generation that had got rid of 
its keepers. Royer Collard sought the remedy in a better- 
instructed society and in liberal legislation. De Maistre sought it 
in a return to the discipline of the past. He believed this discipline 
to have consisted in the subordination of the people to kings, and 
of kings to the Pope. He was an Absolutist and an Ultramontane 
at once; he declared that Bossuet, unless he had repented, died 
a heretic. It is not easy to say wherein De Maistre considered 
the evil of the world especially to lie; but it is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the degree in which his whole view of human aflairs 
was influenced by his intense conviction of the wickedness of men. 
The philosophers of the eighteenth century had set themselves to 
glorify man. De Maistre declared that he did not know what 
“man” was, but that he knew men, and they were horribly 
wicked. Were it not for the doctrine of expiation — the doctrine 
which is so a awe | expounded in the Soirées de St. Peters- 
bourg —he would have despaired of the frture of mankind. In 
this point of view, De Maistre regarded the sufferings of 
the Revolution with a sort of exultation, as constituting 
an epoch in the progress of expiation, and as a proof that 
Providence still regarded mankind as capable of purification. 
From the same point of view proceeded De Maistre's idealization 
of the scaffold, of the Inquisition, of torture, and of war. De 
Maistre, however, as M. Baudrillart shows, did not, like other 
Ultramontanes, base the authority of the Church on its exclusive 

ssession of a revelation and the impotence of human reason. 

ather, he obeyed the Church as the most perfect representative of 
human reason, which was itself the judge of revelation, and 
competent to form an idea of God. This essayist also does justice 
to the calmness and wisdom of De Maistre’s judgment in many 
things. Notwithstanding his intimate connexion with the exiled 
Bourbons, he took no part in conspiracies, and he never indulged 
in the petty teary of the pamphleteers of his party. He was 
one of the first to recognise the ess of Napoleon; and he 
pointed out to his friends how their point of view, the 
establishment of the Empire could not fail to be a gain :—“Si la 
maison de Bourbon est décidément proscrite, il est bon que le 
gouvernement se consolide en France, il est bon qu’une nouvelle 
race commence une succession légitime, celle-ci ou celle-li n’im- 
porte & univers.” Any way, it was better to have a strong 
government than to drift on from one form of anarchy to another, 
on the chance that, in the confusion, tke Bourbons might at last 
get back. And even in his absolutism there was mingled as little 
disregard as possible for personal rights. “Soyez persuadé,” he 
wrote to M. de Vignet, “que pour fortifier la menarehiec, il faut 
l’asseoir sur les lois, et éviter l’arbitraire.” 
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No less than three of M. Baudrillart’s essays, constituting more 
than a quarter of his book, are devoted to the subject of Socialism. 
If it seems strange that M. Baudrillart should think it worth 
while to say so much about Socialism, it must be remembered how 
recently it seemed to many persons in France that Socialists might 
have an opportunity of putting their theories in practice. And 
M. Baudrillart himself reminds us that the controversy between 
Proudhon and Bastiat in we on the question whether capitalists 
ought or ought not to make loans without interest, created as 
much excitement in Paris as is said to have attended the 
arguments of the Realists and the Nominalists in the middle 
_ The first of the three essays is on Sir Thomas More’s 

topia. Sir Thomas More no doubt wrote his Utopia chiefly as an 
exercise of fancy, and, so far as he had any further purpose, he 
intended it merely as a framework to receive his criticisms on so- 
ciety. But men of great ability and knowledge have, since the 
time of Sir Thomas More, believed socialistic theories capable 
of application to society at large; and it is natural to ask 
how this has come to pass. In the first place, Socialists 
have always had an unusually keen sense of the extent and 
degree of the suffering that exists in the world. Then, they have 
been men wholly unable to look at more than one side of any set 
of facts. They have misunderstood man; they have believed, for 
instance, that though society has failed to persuade men to abstain 
from injurious vices for their own sakes, it will succeed in per- 
— them to work hard for the sake of others, if it is o ed 
on the basis of Communism, and if they are then told that idleness is 
robbery. Men get on badly with all their motives to exertion, and 
the Communists would leave them none but that which comes only 
to few, and is with these the latest flower of all the motives. 
Then, the Socialists misunderstand history. M. Louis Blanc regards 
the whole history of Europe before the Revolution as the record of 
a prolonged conspiracy against the poor—a conspiracy in which the 
number of the actors constantly increased, only because it was 
necessary that they should bear some proportion to the victims. 
But that history is rather the record of a struggle against privile, 
and against the tendency of society to fix itself in castes—a ye. 
in which it was necessary that the energies of those who fought 
in the van should be braced by the hope of personal advantage, and, 
for a time at least, by an exclusive organization. Socialists have 
also failed to see that, without liberty, the destruction of which is 
involved in their theory, criticism and science could not have 
existed ; modes of organization equally injurious to labour and to 
capital would :till have exercised unquestioned sway; and 
M. Louis Blanc, if by some miracle, in such a state of society, he 
had age’ independence of thought and freedom of speech, 
would have had to denounce, not the tiers état, but some much 
more formidable obstacle to human progress. Lastly, Socialists— 
misunderstanding political economy, and perceiving only the half- 
truth that, while capitalists flourish more and more, labourers con- 
tinue to suffer—have looked upon capital as the enemy of labour. 
The truth is, capital alone justifies the hope that, voeniver the 
labourers come to exercise self-restraint, they may enjoy a mode- 
rate supply of intellectual as well as physical fos § 

The longest and the most elaborate of these papers is devoted 
to an — of the political philosophy of Mr. J. S. Mill. The 
works of Mr. Mill have a special attractiveness for this essayist, 
because so large a part of them is devoted to the discussion of the 
relations between the individual and the State—a question which 
we have seen to be, in M. Baudrillart’s opinion, the most important 
for France. M. Baudrillart enjoys a sort of triumph in telling his 
Liberal countrymen that, in the opinion of the greatest English 
writer on politics, personal liberty is of the first, and- political 
liberty only of secondary, importance. M. Baudrillart, ike Mr. 
Mill, thinks it difficult to exaggerate the importance of such 
questions as how the minority is to be protected against the 
majority, and how the majority is to be prevented from establishing 
or maintaining a system like centralization, which hampers the 
exercise and paralyses the instincts of liberty.. This is not the 
place to determine whether Mr. Mill does or does not exaggerate 
the dangers to personal liberty that are involved in the present 
condition of society. M. Baudrillart, however, would answer the 
question in the affirmative; and he sees an adequate security 
against the vigour and originality of individuals being stifled 
under the pressure of common opinions and common habits—first, 
in Christianity, which he considers an inexhaustible source of 
fresh ideas and impulses; secondly, in the increasing jealousy 
with which Seaesalinents on liberty are regarded, a jealousy of 
which Mr. Mill’s own book on Liberty seems to him a conspicuous 
instance; and, thirdly, in the diffusion of wealth, which gives a 
constantly increasing class the opportunity of exercising indepen- 
dent thought. When M. Baudnillart comes to Mr. Mill’s d - 
tion that, in the formation or reformation of governments, regard 
should be had both to history and to reason, he returns to emphatic 
approval. A French politician with the views of M. Baudrillart 
has, indeed, good reason for applauding this opinion. Such a man 
must feel more keenly than others how much France has suffered 
from having so completely broken her connexion with the past. 
On the other hand, a man who looks on centralization as the 
- obstacle to the progress of the French people might well 

espair if it were nece to regard every ancient and popular 
institution as beyond the reach of effectual criticism. 

There are several other interesting essays in this volume, and 
from all we get the impression that, if their author has not made, 

contributions of his own to 
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to use the contributions of others. For instance, it would be 
difficult to find anywhere a better exposition of what is charac- 
teristic and eatins bo in the Journal of Arthur Young than is 
contained in the first of these essays. An essay on Beccaria 
contains an interesting analysis of the system of a jurist whose 
works are now little read, though they constitute an epoch in the 
history of criminal legislation. An essay on Rossi is valuable, 
both on account of the importance of the works of that economist, 
and from the fact that M. Guizot’s appointment of him to a Pro- 
fessorship in the College of France, although a foreigner by birth 
and little known in the country, identifies his opinions in some 
june with those of the Government of Louis Philippe. In 
political science, Rossi insisted on a Legislature of two Chambers— 
the one representing, not population, but interésts ; the other, which 
even in France he thought might be hereditary, as a barrier for 
the Executive against the interference of the representative As- 
sembly. He divided Governments into three classes. These were 
the Etats compactes, in which the Government allows the people 
to do nothing which it can do for them; the défensifs, in 
which the Government confines itself to the administration 
of justice, and the management of foreign relations; and the 
Etats actifs, in which the Government acts as the trustee of 
the whole people, and uses its resources for the development of 
the individuals composing it. The last class opens a wide door 
for the interference of government, and it was the one preferred by 
Rossi. In economical science, the French Government of 1835, 
as represented by Rossi, was as far in advance even of the educated 
classes as is the Government of Napoleon III. Rossi understood 
and adopted the Ricardian theory of rent, and the Malthusian 
theory of population. In opposition to the public opinion of the 
time, he was the advocate of joint-stock companies and, with 
certain limitations, of free trade. He understood the meaning of the 
term “value,” and he was, therefore, able to assure the merchants 
of Paris that a general glut is impossible. 

M. Baudrillart, the present occupier of M. Rossi’s chair, is not 

uite so satisfactory an economist. He thinks the truth of 

althus’s theory invalidated because, in England, the increase 
of the means of subsistence has kept pace with that of population. 
Mr. Malthus, however, said, not that population would, under 
all circumstances and in every country, increase faster than the 
means of subsistence, but that it has a tendency to do so. Nor 
does the fact that both wages and profits are high in America, 
where the produce of labour and capital is greater than in other 
countries, in any way (as M. Baudrillart seems to think) make 
it less true that, as the rate of wages rises, that of profits 
must fall. M. Baudrillart, again, maintains more than once in 
these essays that the waged should not be spoken of as a 
part of capital, because such an expression degrades the labourer— 
a piece 0; criticism which is absurd, even from the writer’s own 
point of view, for both the manufacturer and the landlord might, 
with as much reason, be pronounced degraded, because the one 
receives payment for his machinery out of the capital of the 
purchaser, and the other receives his rent out of the capital 
of his tenant. Moreover, such criticism is mischievous, 
for economical science has suffered as much the ado 
tion of unreal distinctions as from the want of accurate 
finitions. M. Baudrillart’s essays are further disfigured by a 
habit of denouncing utilitarianism as an immoral and cidanthig 
theory, yet without anywhere giving a reason for we gy: Io 
different explanation of moral ideas. Once, indeed, w 
the best form of government for a ein a lows of progress, 
he says that would have avoided if MS Mill had re- 
cognised in liberty not a mere interest, but a right inherent in the 
human race. Yet, a little further on, notwithstanding his posses- 
sion of this superior conception of liberty, M. Baudrillart admits 
that there are classes of men not entitled to liberty; and he 
suggests no better reason for this exception than that the exercise 
of liberty by these classes would be contrary to their own or some 
other persons’ interest. Such blemishes, however, are not common 
in these essays, which, on the whole, are the work of a well- 
informed and careful writer. 


LE MARI DE LA DANSEUSE.*® 


T is with French novels as with French ; one cannot 
deny that jaded palates are stimulated by the exercise of 
considerable skill, but a healthy appetite longs for more whole- 
some and substantial food. It is the absence of good meat and 
vegetables which drives the cook to seek refuge in sauces and 
culinary refinements. It is the absence of poetry and moral 
earnestness which drives the novelist to seek his effects in vice, 
crime, and startling situations. We can roast and boil our honest 
meat, and relish the simple flavour, day after day; and in like 
manner we can read over and over again the simple, eternal poem of 
human affections and of human sorrows. But the meat must be 
good; the poem must be true; otherwise both will be dreadfully 
insipid. e French, especially Young France of to-day, cannot 
trust to simplicity. Piq is demanded in sauce and situation. 
The simple story of youthful love, the simple pathos of natural 
domestic trials, would no doubt be drearily insipid in their 
hands. not the co to rely on 
nature, they have not the genius which would make them 


nor is likely to make, any large 
political and economical science, he knows how to appreciate and | * Le Mari dela Danseuse, Par Ernest Feydeau, Paris: Lévy. 1863. 
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feel the eternal freshness of truth. Instead, therefore, of eenatins 
in their novels the images of tenderness and beauty which life 
furnishes abundantly, they seek “ effects” in the images of vice 
and crime which civilization furnishes exceptionally. All over 
France, men and women are loving honestly, marrying and living 
with chequered happiness, doing their work, believing in great 
and noble ideas, struggling, conquering, and knowing the many 
sorrows incident to this life of ours; but, if we were to take our 
estimate from French novels, we should believe that this is 
neither the general course of life, nor the desirable course for any 
but épiciers. Every young gentleman of the least pretensions 
must have several intrigues with married women, fight a few 
duels, squander billets de in frivolous or hateful pursuits, 
believe in nothing higher than the boulevards of Paris, and despise 
mankind. To be poetical, he must ruin himself for a courtezan; if 
she is consumptive, or if he is consumptive, the “poésie” is great] 
heightened. He must have, of course, “generous sentiments,” 
and break several commandments. He must have Juce, and be 
utterly useless to mankind. 

Where such is the lite conception of life, writers like Fey- 
deau, Gustave Flaubert, and the younger Dumas are naturally emi- 
nent. Their skill is undeniable. Seeking for piquancy, unrestrained 
by any moral sense, they find it in the offal of civilized cities. 
Ni Feydeau made a name by a work which could only soil the 
mind of every reader whom it did not disgust; and that it was 
owing to inherent weakness, rather than to any high ability, that 
he succeeded, is amply proved by his subsequent works. ‘Thus, to 
take the latest, Le Marz de la Danseuse, we see in the choice of 
his subject an opening for really fine treatment, supposing the 
author any adequate ability; but although he has hit upon a 
situation in life which is at once true and stirring, he is unable to 
treat it in any but the most commonplace and vicious style. 

It appears to be the continuation of a previous novel which we 
have not read, Monsieur de Saint Bertrand; and it opens with the 
sensation made in the opera world by the rupture of this Saint 
Bertrand with his mistress, Barberine, the dancer. We are thus at 
once introduced into the society so dear to French novelists, the 
society of opera-dancers and their titled lovers—a very dreary society 
according to our estimate of it, but one which may form the ideal 
of commis-voyageurs, journalists, and Jorettes. TBarberine has, of 
course, a crowd of “soupirants;” but she loved the inconstant 
Saint Bertrand, and will give him no successor. The heroine thus 
mn we have now a —_ of the hero. This fascinating 

/icomte appears to have been one of those thorough scoundrels so 
often figuring in fiction, at once the most cunning and most imbe- 
cile, the most degraded and most charming of men, The women 
are all in love with him; the men envy and fear him; and neither 
man nor woman seems able to detect the worthlessness which 
must exhale from every speech and act. At this present moment 
he appears to have committed some act of treachery, selling papers 
contided to him by a Polish countess, with whom he has an in- 
trigue; and to have, nevertheless, become reduced to abject poverty. 
Here piquancy finds a contrast. The forsaken Barberine, idolized 
by the re gaining large sums by her art, courted by noble- 
men and financiers, but cherishing the “ poésie” of her first love, 
meets her faithless lover in the streets of Paris, sees him in 

, “Vame absorbée en de sombres pensées” of course, and, 
as befits a hero, “une orgueilleuse amertume” on his lips. 
Do not imagine that he was despicable. Only the vulgar eye 
would thus judge the ragged roué. To the eye of the novelist, 
“Véclat du jour, la douceur du ciel, la chaleur, la solitude de la 
rue, tout contribuait 4 grandir cet homme. I] y avait plus qu’un 
non-sens dans la misére qu’il étalait au grand soleil. Il y avait 
une —— protestation.” Do you seize the delicacy? He 
sees Barberine in front of him — that is, without recognising her ; 
sees an elegant young woman from whose person “ se dégageait un 
parfum suave” — probably musk. He hastens after her, “et 
gonflait ses narines avec je ne sais quel air de dédain,” which was, 
no doubt, very appropriate and very admirable. In spite of these 
dilated nostrils, he addresses a few broken phrases to her, so that 
she thinks he is asking alms. But she erred; “le misérable lui 
disait qu’elle était belle’—it being the custom of roués, when in 
rags, to accost in that style every woman “ whose person exhales 
a perfume.” Here is an dvayrwpunc! She calls a coach. He gets 
in with her, and, while they are driven to her home, falls on his 
knees and kisses her feet. 

Absurd as this is, there is a certain suggestiveness in the 
situation which a fine writer might elevate into tragedy. 
M. Feydeau, with that utter vulgarity of mind which charac- 
terizes his writings, can do nothing with it but turn it 
into the commonplace rut. The Vicomte gets into her 
bath, arrays himself in a costume de voyage which by chance hap- 
pened to be in her apartment, and after a “scéne,” proposes 
marriage to her, which proposition she accepts. He is now the 
dancer’s husband, and behind the scenes is called “ Monsieur 
Barbérine.” The situation is one sufficiently ignoble, and lends 
itself either to serious or comic treatment. M. Feydeau only sees 
in it a means of further displaying the infamy of the Vicomte ; 
and he leads us through a succession of scenes and adventures 
having neither probability nor strict relation to his subject. The 
fact of Barberine being an opera-dancer has no more artistic in- 
fluence than if she had been simply an heiress ; the situation of the 
dancer’s husband loses all its speciality. He is simply a scoundrel 
supported by his wife. Having committed the treachery of selling 
the papers of the Polish countess, and being now called upon to 
deliver up those papers, he pretends that they have been burned; 


but dreading the explosion which must follow when it is discovered 
that they are not burned, and knowing that the papers related 
to an insurrectionary plot, his eager anxiety is to gain a fortune 
rapidly, and quit France in time. His only resource is Barberine. 
Her salary, though large, is not enough ; and his hope is that he 
may sell his wife to one of her rich lovers! Barberine is naturally 
indignant at the very first hints of such an infamy, whereupon he 
knocks her down and kicks her. On the entrance of her femme de 
chambre, “il eut horreur de lui, et se cacha la face entre les mains.” 
Of course he weeps and threatens to kill himself. “ barbérine—é 
sublime bétise des femmes!—l’aurait presque consolé lui-méme. 
Une heure plus tard il était encore a ses pi Il était parvenu a 
la désarmer. C’était elle qui pleurait alors,” The only resource 
now open to him to ~— irom France is to accept an engage- 
ment for his wife at Moscow. We are thus led to Warsaw, 
and are present at the frustration of the Polish outbreak. 
This part of the work, although but remotely connected with the 
main story, is its most interesting portion. After that, the story 
drags its weary way through a mass of improbabilities and 
infamies, the finale of which is another attempt on the Vicomte’s 
art to sell his wife, another pardon on her part, and the death of 
berine from the accidental catching fire of her dress in the 
presence of an —oe public. 

Now what profit or healthy pleasure can any human soul derive 
from such a representation of life as this, even supposing that the 
comments of the writer were informed. by a high or health 
spirit, which, it is needless to say, is very far from the case? It 
raises no sympathy with goodness, It does not even render vice 
odious, because the —— is too grossly improbable. It suggests 
nothing to the intellect. It merely keeps the curiosity of the 
reader on the stretch to see what fresh combination will appear in 
the next chapter, what new villainy will find its excuse. Were 
such a work only a rare regen its influence would be trifling ; 
but, unhappily, this is not what would be called a bad French 
novel. It is quite one of the ordinary type; and the effect upon 
the rising generation of a multitude of works similar in concep- 
tion and treatment must be deeply injurious. Clearly, if a man 
of genius were to arise, he woul seek his subjects in the per- 
manent interests of mankind, and would exhibit the conflict of 
the elementary passions. By the success which would follow 
his efforts men of talent would be allured to these subjects, 
and it would then be seen that the test of talent is 
not—as these French writers, and some English writers, foolishly 
imagine—to be shown in the selection of “ striking situations,” but 
in their treatment. Genius avoids what is piquant and paradoxical, 
because it naturally seeks what is healthy and true. Mralent also, 
though often driven by conscious weakness to seek effect in the 
exceptional, strives at least to treat it in such a manner as to 
elicit from it some wholesome lesson. There is no more v 
error than that of supposing “ powerful writing” to be displayed 
by the selection of exceptional or exaggerated subjects. It is 
weakness, not power, which delights in such cheap etlects. Hor- 
rible crimes and startling vices require no imagination on the 
writer's part to make them “ thrilling; ” the merest penny-a-liner 
has power enough for that. In like manner, the writer who would 
miserably fail to paint a quiet domestic home will secure the 
attention of curiosity if he paints the home of a lorette. If the 
poetry of marriage is beyond him, there is adultery to secure a 
“sensation ;”” and when by adultery, bigamy, murder, and infamy 
of deeper dye, he has contrived to excite attention, he prides him- 
self on having a “ powerful imagination.” There are critics who 
will believe in this power. But the public is inexorably just, and 
always forgets or despises the writer who has not appealed to the 
higher faculties and stirred the deeper emotions, 


VENETIAN DIPLOMACY. 
(Second Notice.) 


WE intend, in returning to M. Baschet’s collection, to pick 
out some of the more important points which are suggested 
by the different Relazioni which are contained in his work. We 
must premise that M. Baschet is throughout amusingly French in 
his comments. It is all “nous” and “ nétre ” from beginning to 
end. He writes, moreover, in the French “grand style,” though, 
as he does not indulge at all in short paragraphs and but little in 
epigrams, his writing is by no means one of the most offensive 
specimens of it. Still we have a good many of those tricks of 
style which are now thought fine on both sides of the Channel. 
Thus, States and nations are often, according to M. Baschet, in that 
mysterious state called their “ apogee ”—a description which makes 
one stop to rub up one’s astronomy, to remember whether it means 
their highest prosperity or their lowest de; tion. These thin 

sometimes get into the translations of the Venetian Reports. We 
cannot help y roa I that Zacharias Contarini and Francis Cappello. 
ambassadors from Venice to France in 14.92, are grievously slan' ered 
when ar are made to say (p. 319) that they were received at 
Paris with such a “démonstration”’ as no ambassadors had been 
received with for a long time. It is also odd to hear of “1’éternelle 
question d’Orient” in the fourteenth century, and of the “question 
d’Italie” a century or two later. What, by the way, is the Latin 
for “question” in this sense? In Greek, we know, it is Zyrnotc, 


just as in German it.is Frage. But should one talk about 

“qusestio Orientalis?” or should one devise some new shape of 

the old phrase of “negotium peas 004 so turned about as to express 
Ottoman Empire ? 


the integrity and independence of 
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M. Baschet, unluckily, does not seem well up in English affairs. 
Several es show that he has heard of such a person as Mary, 
“ married Queen of France and anointed Queen of Scotland ;” yet 
he is constantly talking about the Kingdom of Great Britain, and, 
once at least (p. 118), he puts the formula into the mouth of his 
Venetians, one of many places in the book which make us long 
for a sight of the origi “ Les institutions Britanniques,” just 
after, could still, in the reign of Henry VIII., have meant nothing 
but the Laws of Howel the Good. Henry III. was not reigning 
in 1273. Queen Mary was not the first wife (p. 109) of Philip IL, 
for the obvious reason that Don Carlos, of whose existence M. 
Baschet afterwards becomes aware, was not King of England. 
“Un élégant cavalier” is an odd description of poor Ed VL; 
and Cardinal “ Polo” looks as odd as the ‘Thomas Morus” of 
some other French writers. Moreover, there was no such event as 
“cette de bataille de Calais, qui rendit au royaume une ville 
et une place dont l’Anglais était maitre depuis deux cent deux ans.” 
M. Baschet is pursued also by that strange fatality which makes so 
many of his countrymen incapable of spelling an English name. 
Why should Mr. T. A. Trollope be turned into “M. Trolopp,” and 
be charged with having written “The Girlood of Catherine de 
Medicis”? Surely, with the word before one, it must be as eas 
to copy the right letters as to invent others. But this Frenc 
spelling of English names is a mystery eight hundred years old, 
which we cannot undertake to unravel. 

It is of more importance to find M. Baschet utterly breaking 
down in the pedigree of the famous house of the Medici. We have 
read the following sentence over several times, as we could scarcely 
believe our own eyes; but we can get no other meaning out of it 
except that M. Baschet believes that Lorenzo the Magnificent, the 
grandson of Cosmo, was actually his brother :— 

Famille des Médicis. Ligne directe d’ot Catherine est issue. Jean de 
Médicis, citoyen de Florence, meurt en 1429, laissant deux fils, Céme et 
Laurent. Le premier, Pére de la patrie; le second, Laurent le Magnifique, 
qui laissa trois fils. 

M. Baschet has also failed to bring to the early Annals of 
Venice that wholesome incredulity which is as much needed in 
their study as in that of the remains of Assyria or Babylon. M. 
Baschet believes, for instance, in a treaty between the Venetians 
and the Emperor Charles the Fat in 883. To be sure such a 
treaty, or rather charter, is to be found in the Chronicle of Andrew 
Dandolo (Maratori Rey. St. Scriptt. xii. 189); but so are all the 
myths about Frederick Barbarossa and his son Otto; and one 


‘would be more inclined to believe if there was something about 


it in writers nearer the time. But what we specially want to 
know is in what language M. Baschet supposes Charles the Fat to 
have written his charters. “La date est ainsi 6noneée: ‘ Di Man- 
tova VI. id. maji, anno incarnat. Domini DCCCLXXXIII, indict. 
1. anno vero imperii Domini Karoli in Italia III., in Francia II.’” 
The “di Mantova” would be as good as “ Hiudowicum - 
derunt sancto pio Augusto,” but somehow in our Muratori it is not 
only “tertio idus Maii” but also “ Actum Mantue in Dei nomine 
feliciter. Amen.’ We must, however, add that the wonderful 
phrase “imperii in Francia” is not due to M. Baschet, but is 
really found in Dandolo. Whether it was found in any document 
sealed by Charles the Fat is another matter. But, as M. Baschet 
calls this treaty or charter “les négotiations premiéres touchant de 
prés aux choses de la France,” we must explain that the words in 
no case mean that Charles the Fat was “ Emperor of the French.” 
In the mouth of Charles, “ Francia” would mean Germany, whole or 
in part. His father Lewis in 880 (Annales Fulenses in anno) “ de 
Gallia rediit in Franciam.” The western prince was in those days 
called “Gallia Rex,” sometimes “Gallize at most “Oc- 
cidentalium Francorum Rex;” and, moreover, Charles did not be- 
come master of France, in the modern sense, till 885. 

But it is time to turn to some of the Relazioni themselves. The 


extracts about England are highly interesting, and make us deeply | 
t that they are only extracts. And, with the exception of | 
Giustinian’s portrait of Henry VIII., which has been given by | 
Mr. Rawdon en and has been often quoted, all of them will | 
probably be new to the English reader. There is another portrait | 
of the same king by Lewis Falier, Ambassador from 1528 to | 
1531, which is, in most respects, complimentary —— for Mr. 
roude himself, but which contains one sentence which Mr. Froude 
would do well to weigh : — 


Nest affable, gracieux, plein de courtoisie, lib¢ral, surtout pour les esprits 

irés, pour les virtuoses, tous gens auxquels il ne cesse de complaire. | 
Cependant malgré son intelligence et la sfireté de son jugement, il se laissa , 

ement déborder pendant un temps par les soins amoureux, que dans cette | 
oisiveté il abandonna l’administration de Etat aux mains de ses plus 
fideles serviteurs, jusqu’a l’époque environ de la disgrace de Wolsey, cardinal | 
@ York ; mais alors il prit un gofit tel au gouvernement et au maniement des | 
affaires, que de libéral et généreux il devint avare. Autrefois il n’y avait | 
aucun de ses serviteurs qui ne prit congé de Sa Majesté sans étre comblé de | 
dons ; aujourd’hui chacun se retire peu satisfait. 
Here are some more scraps, just enough to make us wish for | 


more, with specimens of the sort of comments, just and unjust, | 
with which M. Baschet interlards them:— 


Terminant I’énoncé minugieux des formes de la justice anglaise, Daniele | 
Barbaro, comme s’il efit porter atteinte aux moyens violents alors en | 
aupres de tant de tribunaux, dit :— | 
“Cette maniére de rendre la justice en matidre criminelle parait loyale et | 
pleine de garanties pour les Anglais, car ils soutiennent que la tortare est une | 
mauvaise chose comme étant toute de violence et de contrainte et faisant 
souvent avouer au supplicié non-seulement ce qu'il n’a pas commis, mais 
méme ce qu'il n’a point songé & commettre; ils la repoussent aussi comme 
chose 3 giter le corps et compromettant la vie d’un homme qui n’est pas | 


coupable. Les Anglais, en effet, sont de cet avis, qu'il est plus juste de 
libérer un malfaiteur que de condamner un innocent.” 

La libérale et magnifique institution des parlements, ses avantages contre 
la force ou le caprice du souverain, ses garanties politiques, ont arrété prin- 
cipalement I’attention de l’ambassadeur. ne se contente pas, comme 
de ses prédécesseurs, d’en expliquer le mécanisme, il en dit la portée, et J ang 
de 14 4 la description de la cité et de ses patrons, le lord maire et les alder- 
men. Lisant les pages de ce Vénitien, je me sentais pris d’une involontaire 
admiration pour la force et la constance de ces institutions britanniques, en 
songeant que le récit de celui qui en faisait l’éloge remontait & l’année 1551, 
et qu’aujourd’hui, & l’heure méme oi j’écris ces lignes, ces institutions sont 
plus vaillantes et plus florissantes que jamais, et cela malgré tant d’orages 
survenus, malgré les persécutions de Marie et d’Elisabeth J 4 des causes 
contraires, malgré les foudres tombées sur Charles Ie, malgré les effroyables 
frénésies des dissidences religieuses, malgré le triomphe implacable des Tétes 
rondes sur les Cavaliers, malgré la dispersion des cendres du Protecteur par 
le Stuart restauré, malgré les agitations toujours tumultueuses, souvent 
injustes des Whigs et des Tories, malgré enfin les intolérances inouies, viles 
et stupides d’un Jacques IT. ! 

“Ces parlements, dit encore Daniele Barbaro, autant & son honneur qu’a 
celui de l’assemblée qui l’écoute, ces parlements, Prince Sérénissime, lors- 

wils sont faits légalement, sont aptes a apaiser tout tumulte et toute sédi- 
tion ; ils sont utiles et sirs, comme choses qui sont l’couvre de l’avis et du 
consentement de tous, et parce qu’ils font du pouvoir royal et absolu un 
pouvoir légitime et régulier, devant lequel tout homme est libre.” 

Mais si de telles institutions ont prospéré d’une fagon si brillante depuis la 
date reculée ou parlait Barbaro, je vois aussi, d’apres l'une de ses remarques, 
que telles autres ne sont pas plus avancées. L’observation suivante doit 
étre d’autant plus piquante pour le gouvernement de la Grande-B: e, 
y ota n’est point d’hier, mais de 1551, et qu’elle est aussi juste que 

yant parlé de l’armée de terre : 

“ Telle est, dit-il, la —— militaire des Anglais, & laquelle il im: 
pour étre complétement ordonnée, que les soldats soient exercés ainsi qu 
convient, bien avant qu'on en ait besoin ;— si avanti il bisogno, fossero i soldati 
esercitati come si conviene,—et comme le sont ceux de la mer, qui sans cesse 
& Vabri de toutes incursions flamandes, ou 


We do not think the worse of our Venetian critics for an occa- 
sional slip or two in describing our puzzling insular ways. Bath, 
for instance, is not “ endroit maritime,” and it is clear that the 
Ambassadors did not fully understand the nature of the English 
Universities, or the difference between beer and cider :— 

Mais, ajoute-t-il, si Dieu, parfait et magnanime, s’est montré prodigue de 
tant de bienfaits & leur égard, il ne leur a du moins accordé ni V’olivier ni la 
vigne. Ils ont l’orge fermentée et la cervoise ; ce sont la les boissons du 
pays, et ils les appellent biére, ale ou godule, selon la bonté ou la force des in- 
grédients. Pour faire ces boissons, ils prennent des pommes sauvages, les 
mélent dans l’eau a des racines et autres choses diverses, puis les font bouillir 
au point d’en obtenir une liqueur d’une telle force, qu’elle enivre ’'homme qui 
en boit trop comme avec le vin le plus capiteux. 


So, again, it is clear that we have here a confusion between the 
members of the foundation of the Colleges and the University at 


Je trouve que ce trés-heureux royaume d’Angleterre n’a jamais manqué 
de bonnes et sages institutions. I] est vrai de dire que pour la prospérité des 
bonnes études, ces princes si heureusement doués ont créé deux écoles prin- 
cipales, l'une a Cambridge, l'autre 4 Oxford, trois mille étudiants recoivent 
les legons constantes des plus excellents maitres, en toutes sciences et sans 
aveuns frais, jusqu’a ce qu'ils aieht mérité le titre de docteur. De 1a sont 
descendus tant d’hommes honorables et éclairés. 

There is to be found among these papers some account, more or 
less full, of most of the royal personages of the age. Several suc- 
cessive Ambassadors to Spain give in their accounts of Don Carlos. 
One of these, the report of Antony Tiepolo, Ambassador in 1567, 
has been drawn * % by Mr. Prescott in the second volume of his 
Philip the Second. M. Baschet quotes from two others, which, as 
he says, give a worse account of the Prince than is given by 
Antony, who allows him some virtues. Antony, for instance, gives 
him credit for great liberality, both to the poor and to his own and 
his father’s servants, but Paul Tiepolo, an earlier envoy, says dis-~ 
tinctly :— 

Il tient & ce qu’on lui donne, mais il n’aime point & donner ; en tous ses 
procédés il se montre revéche & faire du bien, mais il a la plus grande 
inclination & nuire. 


M. Baschet does not refer to Mr. Prescott, but he agrees with him in 
quite rejecting the romance which has connected the Prince’s name 
with that of his step-mother, Elizabeth. It is not a bad remark 
of M. Baschet’s that 

Don Carlos avait en lui I’étoffe d’un de ces princes fous de la Rome des 
Césars, tels que Caligula et Néron; c’était une ame mauvaise et méchante, 
cruelle, capable d’actions perverses, n'ayant d’autre génie que celui de la 
perversité, 
Yet there is a difference between the cases. The madness, or what- 
ever it was, of Caligula and Nero, was certainly brought to a height 
by the ion and exercise of absolute power. 
well; Nero was too young to have done any mischief already ; 
and even Caligula, who already was bad enough, seemed for a while 
to have been improved by his accession to empire. But the mad- 
ness or wickedness of Carlos showed itself without the opportu- 


| nities given by royalty. It was — to his father’s sense of 


his utter unfitness for the royal office that his mysterious removal 
was owing. It may be that the expectation of power worked the 
same effect in Carlos as its on in the two Roman tyrants. 
Neither of them was an heir-apparent. While the Emperor him- 
self was still in theory only a republican magistrate, his probable 
successor was still further removed from the position of a Crown 
Prince. And Nero was not even a probable successor. Nothing 
but the daring intrigues of his mother raised him to the seat 
which would have been naturally filled by the son of his predecessor. 


| Caligula, too, though in what in a monarchy would be the direct 


line of male succession. had to supplant the grandsen-of Tiberius, 


| | 

| | 
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and could not have felt certain of the succession till he had 
actually succeeded. Perhaps this difference of position may ac- 
count for the same frenzy falling upon the Spaniard, while he was 
still a subject, which was not fully developed in the two Romans 
till they had some experience of its seductions. 

Philip IT. himself forms the subject of an elaborate portrait by 
Francis Soranzo. With our notions of that prince, one is sur- 
prised to find him spoken of without horror. But there is really 
nothing to be surprised at. Philip, to wy with, if we judge 
him fairly, was not wholly detestable. He was a bigot and a 
tyrant on conviction, not from caprice or passion, still less out of 
pretence. A Catholic Spaniard would deem his reign, on the 
whole, a glorious one, and a Venetian would not forget that his 
galleys fought side by side with those of the Republic on the 
great day of Lepanto. Moreover, his Italian policy was one 
which eminently suited the interests of Venice. The policy of 
the King of Castile was to disturb France and England, but the 
— of the King of the Two Sicilies and Duke of Milan was to 

p Italy in a peaceful equilibrium : — 

Le Roi a toujours fait tendre ses efforts & la conservation de la paix et du 
repos en Italie, et il a tenu I’ceil & empécher les princes de ce pays d’acquérir 
ni trop de force ni trop de réputation, se disant que, par le maintien dans 
cette grande contrée de l’équilibre dans lequel elle est pour le présent, y oc- 
cupant une aussi belle et aussi noble part que celle qu’il a, il en pourrait étre 
toujours l’unique et vrai arbitre. 

M. Baschet is too true a Frenchman not to be devoted to the 
memory of Francis I. It is a strange instance of the lasting 
effect of superficial qualities that such a King as Francis, whose 
crimes were not redeemed by any great amount of “ glory,” whose 
defeats were certainly more remarkable than his victories, should 
have become the permanent idol of a nation. Looked at by any 
possible standard of a the character of Francis is one by 
the side of which Charles V. and Henry VIII. seem respectable. 
Hallam says, with perfect truth, that Henry was neither a worse 
man nor a worse king than Francis. Henry was at least straight- 
forward in his foreign policy, while the “ foy de gentilhomme,” of 
which Francis was always talking, never stood in the way of any 
convenient perfidy. Nor did the Loony | of Henry, his beheadings 
and his burnings, cause anything like the same general misery as 
the sort of oppression to which France was subjected under Francis. 
Charles, too, was a tyrant, a persecutor, perhaps now and then a 
bit of a hypocrite, but there is in him a steadfastness, a vigour of 
mind, an approach to real greatness to which Francis makes no 
approach. Charles was the consistent champion of Catholic 

ristendom against both Turks and heretics. Francis burned 
heretics at home, favoured them from political motives abroad, 
and allied himself with the Turk against Christian nations. The 
private life of Charles was not wholly spotless, but he seems a saint 
as well as a hero beside the brutal and wasteful profligacy of his 
rival. It is not much to set against this that Francis encouraged 
painting, and even that, alongside of a parcel of romances and 
mythical histories, he possessed a copy of Thucydides. 

We could with pleasure, even as it is, follow M. Baschet’s 
Ambassadors through the kingdoms of Europe generally, but we 
should do it with still ter pleasure if we had more of the 
genuine reports of Venetian statesmen and less of the comments 
of their French editor. 


KILSORREL CASTLE.* 


tag first cote which suggests itself in turning over the 
interminable works of fiction which issue from the press is, in 
nine cases out of ten, what possible motive can there have been 
for inditing and publishing such a composition, or what reasonable 
end can the writer have proposed to himself as the goal of his 
literary effort? We speak with more special reference to what 
may be termed the amateur class of our novelists, who would pro- 
bably disdain the poor hack’s professional Bom of writing for bread. 
Is no more to be said than that mere blind instinct impels certain 
sub-varieties of the genus rationale to nen | composition, as it 
impels the spider to weave his gossamer fly-net, or the bee to 
secrete its tiny hexagons of wax? Is it to be referred to a 
certain reflex pleasure of the mind in throwing off its sickly 
secretions—a sort of — process for opening the mental 
pores and stretching the debilitated faculties, as languid men 
seek a zest for breakfast or a remedy for ennui in a few 
gentle exercises with the dumb-bells? We are compelled to 
resort to this humble similitude, for the feebleness of the effort 
forbids us to compare the labour of reaching the summit of com- 
mon novel-writing with the hardy burst of the Alpine climber. 
Under the category, certainly, of some occult benefit experienced 
in the process itself, which makes it sweet for its own sake, must 
it come at last; for to no conceivable calculation of ulterior good 
can it be referred as its final cause. Aristotle placed the mystery 
of cookery among the highest of the sciences, for this very reason, 
that it is pursued purely for its own sake—comprising, as 
it does, its end simply and solely within itself, and not being 
liable to be made use of by any other science or craft for 
secondary or utilitarian p as mathematics are by the 
mechanician or the engineer. Tried by the transcendental standard 
of utter unprofitableness, and of being totally inapplicable to pur- 
poses of ulterior use, a high, perhaps the highest, rank must be 
adjudged to the every-day class of our prose fictions. As regards 


* Kilsorrel Castle. By the Hon. Albert Canning. 2 vols, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1863. 


‘ 


the reader at least, utility of whatever intellectual or moral, 
may at once be put out of the question; and if a more sordid prin- 
ciple of causation be whispered as in some way influencing the 
production, we can only say, without prying too curiously into the 
relations between publisher and author, that the greatest marvel 
of all, in the majority of cases, is how a financial balance is to be 
made out in favour of both. The thing to be wondered at, far 
more than what are the class of minds that write these books, 
is, who are expected to pay for them. Insatiate as the demand of 
the reading market may be—so that the public may be put off 
with any kind of literary shoddy, and the mill of the circulati 
library be kept up by the poorest African or Surat, in default of 
the coveted Sea Island sorts—there are yet samples to be met with 
which it is difficult to conceive being quoted at any figure, and 
which can perhaps only be attributed to the mild ambition of 
being hailed by a small and admiring coterie as having written a 
book, and of sniffing up in anticipation the incense of its applause, 
In cases of the more modest and distrustful kind, the overtures to 
this delicious result are generally made under the veil of a ficti- 
tious or anonymous title. In others, some expectation may be 
founded upon the prestige of titled connexion, as investers or 
customers are to be drawn towards our high-sounding new hotels 
by the parade of earls, or sons of barons at the least, in their adver- 
tising prospectus. After exhausting every hypothesis upon the 
subject, it is still with the same sense of perplexity that we throw 
down a book which, from first to last, shows neither purpose, 
moral, nor power of delectation to justify the time necessary for 
its composition or perusal. 

Kilsorrel Castle, for instance, is a work in which there is nothing 
new to instruct, nothing thoughtful to call up reflection or emotion, 
nothing striking or vivacious to convey amusement. And conse- 
quently, in utter despair of divining the reason of its exist- 
ence, we have nothing to say but that it is a rambling tale of 
Irish life and manners, lying chiefly in that stratum of peasant 
society which Mr. Lever has shown us to contain such rich and 
varied matter for picturesque and racy delineation. Nor doeseven 
this story open without materials which promise a sequel of some 
interest, the writer but the talent, and had he, in his own 
idiom, “took the pains” to conduct them to a less lame and 
impotent conclusion. There is Milly Ryan, a fierce and fanatical 
old crone, by whom “some might have been reminded to some 
extent of Scott’s Meg Merrilies,” but that in this instance more 
than one little thing would have prevented them. In the first 
place—not, perhaps, so important in an Irish connexion—so far as 
the time taken up by the present novel appears to indicate, Guy 
Mannering could not yet have been written. In the next—an 
equally Hibernian recommendation for a heroine — “there was in 
this woman a total want of anything so interesting or so re- 
deeming.” The resemblance between the two seems to be confined 
to each being totally unlike the other. Milly’s weak daughter 
Mattie, after bearing to the widowed Lord Kilsorrel a bastard 
son, has died a widow, leaving a lawful son, Jeremiah or 
“Jarmy” Kaygnagh, both children being brought up under their 
grandame’s care, who, after cherishing wild hopes of the first 
boy’s succeeding to the title and estates, gives herself up 
to schemes of dark revenge. Named Alfred Lindsay, after 
a lost favourite nephew of the peer, this child receives a slender 
allowance from his father, but a resid claim to the whole of 
his disposable property on the failure of lawful issue. The latter 
hope, however, seems virtually at an end on the establishment of a 
second Lady Kilsorrel over the ancestral home, and the birth of a 
legal heir. The rejoicings over the last-named event furnish the 
fanatic old beldame with an occasion for impressing the child’s 
imagination, and keeping alive his sense of wrongs by the recollec- 
tion of the bonfires and the shouts, She even goes the length of a 
personal attack upon the infant heir and his nurse, and being 
thereupon summarily expelled her cottage, quits it with curses and 
incantations of evil, which, as is usual in tales of this description, 
might be expected to bear some melodramatic fruit towards the 
end of the | * But in this, asin every point of the narrative, 
the author is bent on dooming us to a Hanke disappointment. 
The youth, growing up in a neglected and desultory way, gives 
indeed signs of a passionate and vindictive nature, but of a 
nervous and weakly temperament which evaporates in silly out- 
bursts of wrath instead of concentrating itself upon action. On 
more than one occasion, when stirred by real or imaginary impulses, 
his passion is shown to us doing nothing else but venting itself 
in “literally foaming at the mouth.” The discovery, when 
upwards of thirty years have been wasted in this inane and profit- 
less manner, that wealth and splendour are secured to him by the 
removal of his half-brother, at the juncture when his grandmother 
and himself are to be ousted from their last home by orders which 
he overhears given by his lordship, encourages the hope that the 
tale is at length to be enlivened by some dramatic details of agrarian 
crime. But not a bit of it. ‘The young gentleman whom the 
doting old witch his grandmother has fostered for lofty designs, and 
submissively waited on as “his Honour,” the hero of her weird 
anticipations, is suffered to be dragged into a vulgar brawl with his 
drunken half-brother “Jarmy,” whom hg shoots in self-defence, 
but from whose expiring violence he ives a mortal injury, 
and dies without making further sign. With the death of the 
old woman, who takes to poteen of especial strength for consola- 
tion, the story, like a dim and ineflectual rushlight, sputters itself to 
a close. The only fairly-drawn, though by no means original 
character in it, is that of the rascally follower or satellite, a familiar 
specimen of the Irish blackguard, Dan Lynch :-— 
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His figure was low, spare, and wiry, indicative of uncommon activity, and of 
more uncommon endurance. His features were wild and irregular to a 
ree, and his long thin hair drooped over a pair of evil-looking little eyes, 
from which he continually flung it back in coils, like rats’ tails, to which 
animal the expression of his face often bore startling resemblance. At pre- 
sent he depressed his head, and raising his shoulders in a manner usual with 
him, and showing his teeth viciously, glared at the in-comers with an 
expression more like the wild-looking dogs beside him than a human being. 
This lad was, however, a favourite of Milly Ryan’s, who, having him quite in 
her power by knowledge of his frequent and undetected thefts, contrived by 
this means to keep him about young Lindsay as servant to “ the young 
a psomy al as she always called him herself, and wished others to do. Dan 
been now some time banished from his father’s house, and had lived a 
gipsy, ore age through Kilsorrel and its vicinity, from the time he was 
ten - No blackguard, no bad character of any description was 
there, but Dan Lynch was his companion and admirer, almost from infancy, 
thus going far to verify the Scriptural saying, “ Froward from his mother’s 
womb, he went astray and spoke lies.” 

Some of the incidental passages of peasant life show signs of an 
aptitude for seizin the’ lights and shadows of that kind of 
delineation which Mh. Canning may yet develop, by thought and 
culture, into something of artistic power. His first and fatal error 
thus far lies in undertaking to write without a properly formed 
notion of what he is going to say. The next is, a want of power to 
work up his materials into their most effective form. He has 
started with a few facts illustrative of native character, but lacked 
the inventive faculty or the nerve to forge out of the raw metal 
any organic or sustained design; and in the felt poverty of this 
creative power, he has fallen into the novice’s common error of 
supposing that the trifling facts which form his stock in trade 
acquire some extra value, for the purposes of fiction, from havi 
actually taken place at such and such a place and date. The wo: 
“fact,” appended with all the emphasis of a foot-note to half-a- 
dozen very commonplace incidents in a novel of manners and 
character, is reducible to about the same place in the scale of 
dramatic interest as the “real pump and tubs” in the theatrical 
pro e of Mr.Crummles. The precise period to be assigned 
to the story is difficult to determine; but it points to a time at 
which very exceptional notions of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
must have been current in the sister country, Thus, Mins Ryan is 
Ha snag as defying all efforts to eject her from the small 
holding which she rents, through the grant by the noble landlord 
of a “ perpetual lease” which precludes the owner for ever from 
re-entering upon the land—an advantageous form of tenure 
which we commend to the notice of the agitators for 
tenant-right. An easier expedient for ejection next s 
itself. ‘This te t ® certain “ ht” 
thirty years ore, been ins a similar , Bett; 
in the ensuing fray be Me bit oak 
enemy in the thumb with such violence as to cause lock-jaw, 
from which the unfortunate woman died the following night.”. 
This is one of the incidents ticketed “Fact,” with more plausi- 
bility, however uncalled for, than the immediate sequel, that—“ no 
legal proof being adduced against Milly Ryan,” though the facts 
were “known to rest upon incontrovertible evidence ”—she 
was “onl with manslaughter, and sent to jail for a 
few months.” It is now, however, sagely proposed to indict 
the old woman for murder, on the evidence of a letter said 
to have been written by a police officer who witnessed the 
afiray, but is now deceased, which letter never reached the hands 
of a friend for whom it was intended, having been lost by the 


way. It has since turned up, and come into the possession of 
“J oa Kavanagh, who has, as it happens, torn it up long ago ; 
but luckily he retains so vivid a recollection of its contents that no 


doubts are entertained of a capital verdict being ft against the old 
lady on his mere oath to that effect. In all the records of Irish 
justice we have met with nothing so deserving the attention of the 
reformers of the criminal law. It is a pity the old woman’s pre- 
mature decease prevented this notable issue being brought up for 

ial, There is some ingenuity, anyhow, in getting the thread of 
the plot into such an “= ee as to require so desperate an 
application of the legal teet 

ut beside the main story, such asit is, of Kilsorrel Castle, there 

is introduced a second totally unconnected with it, otherwise than 
by bringing in two of the principal characters, while it is yet in no 
sense subsidiary to the general plot. This must be taken, we 
presume, as a wholly gratuitous present to the reader—a sort of 
pour boire, after having duly toiled through his stipulated length 
of journey. There is an old story of a traveller at an Irish inn, 
who, remonstrating with the waiter on being treated to an e 
unmistakeably far advanced towards incubation, was told he 
better hold his tongue and swallow all he had got, if he did not 
wish to be charged for the chicken as well as the egg. It is 
best for us, we doubt not, to say no more about our bad egg, 
and gul down the little extra mouthful it contains, though we 
neither bangined for nor relish the morsel. Of the whole contents 
of the book this is, indeed, the most stale and addled in point of 
contrivance or meaning. Lady Annora Kirby is a lady of doubtful 

e, of the serious and awful sort, who goes creeping about in a lon 
black cloak, living—to the disgust of her volatile cousin an 
companion, Miss Kirby—in a lonely house on a wild part of the 
Trish coast, She largely affects charity visits, school inspections, 
and spiritual tattle with the pompous and commonplace rector, 
whom her more flighty relative profanely apostrophizes as “ Dull, 
stupid, conceited old proser!” After puzzling and not a little 
scandalizing this heavy old soul for some time by hints of some 
occult burden upon her conscience, the mysterious lady gives him 
a Paper to read, from which it turns out that she is the daughter 
of the heir presumptive to an Irish peerage—the whole family 


being devoted to political intri and bbles, which have 
brought the to the of The oung 5 
of cold and intellectual tastes, had given up her heart 
to none but a sentimental and literary ideal, when she is roused 
by her father’s announcement of his defeat at the county election 
and the impending ruin of the family under the ascendancy of the 
Nevilles—a rival house, one of the scions of which has just headed 
the poll. Miss Neville, the heiress, is about to espouse the rich 
and dashin — Morton, on whose pretensions and ardent 
advances Miss ora had looked down with chilling scorn. 
Political spite, joined with feminine pique, nerve the cold coquette 
to schemes of vengeance. Every art of fascination is put forth 
to lure back the truant from his second flame, with such skill that 
at length the — with Miss Neville is formally and almost 
ignominiously broken off. But now the luckless dupe, pressing 
for his reward at the lips of his idol, is met with a fierce 
repulse and loaded with the most bitter reproaches. Dizzy 
and half maddened, he rides after her carriage as she drives 
off in sardonic triumph from their interview. His mettlesome 
horse, grazed by the wheel, throws his rider to the ground, where 
he expires under the eyes of his now repentant mistress. ‘Too 
late, remorse upon the soul of Annora, and hence her 
seclusion from the world in the lonely sea-side cottage —for how 
long does not appear, as neither is it clear in what way or to what 
end she at length contracts an intimacy with young Lindsay, and 
carries on a mysterious co ndence with him through the 
ney of “ Devil Dan.” Be her status under this romantic period 
oT cia that of wife, maid, or neither, there is nothing in the 
author’s depositions to show. Her ultimate fate is equally 
shrouded in mystery after the final tableau, in which, guided by 
the old beldame and the ubiquitous Dan, she makes a midnight 
ilgrimage to “ his: Honour’s” lonely burial-place, and loses 
erself in a swoon upon the grave. 
An ye absence of purpose, or of the simplest sign of the 
power 0 is silly 


constructing a plot, 1s conspicuous throughout 

and preposterous episode—unless its object be that of sho 
what can be done to bid defiance to the laws of probability, and 
exhaust the limits of even the professed novel-reader’s patience. 
There is not enough of novelty or vigour in the incidents to touch 
even the most trivial chord of sensation, while the style, pitched in 
one key through narrative, dialogue, and moralizing, is insufferably 
level, insipid, and monotonous. The only redeeming point about 
the composition is that it has not been spun out nd two 
volumes, and those of limited size and ample waste in margi 
We may yet see worse books than Kilsorrel Castle, but that depends 


on the author’s being encouraged to proceed to the full experiment 
of a three-volume = be 


HISTORICAL BOOK-MAKING.* 


pene shone mar all competitors in the noble art whose desig- 
nation we have just pus upon paper. He is a true ope of 
the worthy who scorned to steal the mere materials of the brooms 
he hawked about the streets. He has even beaten that famous 
practitioner in his own line, for he not only steals his brooms 
ready made, but he steals them wholesale—not by a poor dozen or 
score at a time, but by the hundred or the waggon-load. His 
volume contains three hundred and sixty excluding an 
editor’s preface of seven or eight; and of these three hun and 
sixty pages considerably more than one hundred and eighty are ap 
priated word for word from the authors whom Mr. Bell har laid 
under contribution; while the moiety of his book which is not 
presented in the form of extracts is little else than a patchy para- 
phrase of the words of others. The writers who have been 
subjected to these unlimited depredations are just what might be 
expected under the circumstances. Of the original sources from 
which the History of Feudalism is to be gathered we need hardly 
say that Mr. Bell knows nothing. Of modern historians who can 
lay any claim to the title he seems to know only two—Sismondi 
and Dulatire; and these are men of the most undisguised parti- 
sanship, and wholly untrustworthy if regarded as the sole 
authorities on such a subject. To M. Guizot, indeed, he has 
once or twice referred, but in this instance the offence committed 
amounts only to a petty larceny. On the other hand, he gives us 
page after page from the Leisure Hour ( penny weekly Lay 
or twenty atatime from that and learned book, 
Mackay’s Delusions, Then we have es from the 
Pictorial History of France, or from a volume entitled Windsor in 
the Olden Time, with illustrations from those ancient chroniclers, 
the authors of the Pickwick Papers and the Marriage of Figaro ; 
while, for the history of knights-errant, we are actually referred 
to Cervantes as our sole source of information. “ With respect to 
the knights-errant, a self-constituted body of chivalry of no regu- 
lated number, we need do no more,” says Mr. Bell, “than bid the 
reader fall back upon his recollections of Don Quixote for memo- 
Tials of them.” 

On the general subject which he treats, Mr. Bell’s notions are 
authorities. Feudalism and all its details have precisely the 
same effect — his nerves that a red rag exerts upon the temper 
of a bull. e wonders, indeed, how, with such feelings, he 
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could have deliberately undertaken to write on the subject at all, 
even with such a theory as he holds in respect to the right 
method of historical composition. From chapter to chapter, when 


not engaged with his scissors and paste, he is busy lashing’ 


himself into fury against all and everything that existed in 
medieval times, or that now exists and can be tortured into 
connexion with the system which he holds in abhorrence. Of the 
real nature and the first principle of feudalism, he does not seem 
to have the faintest idea. He starts by defining it as “ another 
name for aris ; as the reign of the few for their own 
benefit, to the degradation of the many.” He regards it as 
the triumph of might over right; and his whole book 
is devoted to show the enormous and unmitigated miseries which 
it wrought for mankind until the blessed era which gave birth to 
universal suffrage and the equal subdivision of property, as now 
practised among the people of France. Every feudal chief (with 
rare peg as was a base, brutal, crafty tyrant. The life of their 
wives and daughters “was one of solitary insipidity, varied by 
sensual dissipations well adapted to induct criminality.” The 
English barons who wrested the Great Charter from King John 
were not patriots, who deserved well of their posterity, but selfish 
humbugs ; and the Great Charter itself is “a document of great 
fame, but of exaggerated intrinsic importance.” Now and then 
the vehemence of his wrath leads him into amusing blunders, aad 
the assertion on one page is flatly contradicted on the next. The 
bayonet, we learn, acts as a fire-arm! Gunpowder, in truth, 
according to Mr. Bell, was the grand agent for the regeneration of 
mankind and the abolition of feudalism. Kings, knights, and 
popes united to resist the introduction of the new engine for the 
propagation of democracy, but all in vain. ‘“ When it was found 
that no coat-of-mail could keep out even a small bullet, or wall 
long withstand the force of a cannon ball,” then, adds our his- 
torian, in all the impressiveness of italics, “the knell of feudalry was 
rung.” Until that happy moment “when contests came to be 
determined by distant »” combatants “fell to handygrips,” 
and the “wild beast ions of the human animal were called 
into horrible exercise ;” but now all is changed for the better, 
and through the invention of gunpowder the weaker of two 
gree “battalions” turns round and runs away at the sight of 

e bayonet’s cold steel. Not less happy is Mr. Bell in his 
account of the origin and influence of gy laws against 
extravagance in dress. In one sentence we learn that they were 
the result of the discovery of America, which made the inferior 
classes rich, so that the “feudalry” were jealous of “the upstart 
ostentations.” A few sentences further on, a note informs us that 
ee were quite as frequent long before the existence of 
the New World was dreamed of. All things evil, in fact, sprang 
from the “ — of feudalism.” Such is the Court of Chancery, 
which, says Mr. Bell, “like every other existing institution grow- 
ing out of; or connected with, feudalism, is become a national 
nuisance.” Feudalism, again, is answerable for certain phenomena 
of modern society thus lucidly described :—“ Oldest sons, sitting in 
Parliamentary conclave, gallantly render females destitute, by their 
unjust laws, of the protective power of money; and younger sons 
follow up the crime by tempting them, in scarlet or other fine 
clothes, to their ruin.” Even the unfortunate ruins of mediteval 
castles find no favour in Mr. Bell’s indignant eyes. Holding that 
“ castellation was the stony chain with which feudalism held and 
compassed its subjects,” he views the relics of this “ castellation” 
with the emotions excited in a Presbyterian iconoclast by the 
sight of a Popish image or a painted window. “Lovers of the 

icturesque look,” we learn, “upon the ruins of old castles with a 

oting reverence, which a knowledge of their uses and abuses turns 
rather into the instinctive aversion we have in viewing the dens of 
wild beasts.” 

Of the fundamental idea of feudalism, as we have implied, Mr. 
Bell does not seem even to have heard; while without a 
clear perception of that idea no writer, even far more com- 
petent than he is, could present anything approaching to a 
trustworthy outline of its manifold details, and of its intluence 
on the past and present of Europe. The feudal system, Mr. Bell 
should have understood, was upon a certain definite 
view as to the origin of property, accompanied by a recogni- 
tion of the great truth that the possession of 
the performance of duty. To treat it as a device of tyranny 
and selfishness is simply absurd. The vices and crimes of 
the middle were not the result of feudalism; they were the 
offspring of that untamed human nature whose energies feudalism 
attempted to restrain within ascertained limits, and which it 
probably did restrain as effectively as was possible in a period of 
transition like that which followed upon the ruin of the old 
Roman dominion, At such a time, the first in the establish- 
ment of social order was the general recognition of some theory as 
to the origin of Property as such. Until the wild conflict of 
and tuum could be calmed by reference to some universally 
—— principle, nothing but anarchy could anently survive. 
So long as the laws of right were undefined, the law of might 
must necessarily prevail. Feudalism, accordingly, based its entire 
system upon the theory that the ultimate ownership of the soil 
vests in the ae of the State. No other property save the 
land, and that which was practically a portion of it, could in such 


a period of civilization be regarded as property at all. Fields, 
buildings, forests, and all animals fere nature, constituted the 
only possessions which could be treated as “real,” and be made a 
matter of hereditary succession, or a condition of service, or mark 


of dignity, Every other species of possession, though not actually 


imaginary as property, was held to be the mere fruits of a man’s 
“ personal” energies, skill, or good fortune ; and was of so fugitive 
a kind that, though the owner might claim a ov it as long as 
he could personally hold it, it could not be p on the same 
footing as possessions whose nature it was to endure by their own 
inherent stability. 

The land thus as the only possible Fr ee 
property, its possession was made the condition of a fulfilment of 
the various duties which the nation required for its existence and 
defence. Those duties being, as is always the case in the infancy 
of society, chiefly military and ecclesiastical, the entire soil of the 
kingdom was placed in the hands of the only classes capable of 
fulfilling the trust—always with a reservation of the original vested 
rights of the supreme authority, and with a permission to every 
feudal superior to sublet, as it were, his ions to inferiors on 
conditions similar to those on which he himself held under the 
sovereign. This, and nothing less and nothing more, is feudalism 
in itself; and every detail in its history, with all the vices an 
crimes and all the virtues and achievements of the middle ages, so 
far as they were produced by ce I social system, sprang from the 
working out of this great fundamental idea. Every royal and 
noble privilege—whether it was exerted in the cause of justice and 
honour, or grew into a scandalous ou is to be traced to the 
one prevailing conception of the claims of civil government, and of 
the rights and duties of property. 

As society advanced in civilization, and greater security in the 
holding of all kinds of ssions resulted from a better adminis- 
tration of justice, the old relationships between the sovereign, the 
feudal chiefs, and the commonalty gradually lost their binding 

ower. The performance of social duties fell slowly into the 

ands of a larger class, and the possession of money, as distin- 
guished from land, conferred a title to distinction, with all the 
rights and duties which originally had been exclusively attached 
to the soil. Still, wherever not overthrown by kingly craft or 
revolutionary madness, the essence of feudalism survived and 
survives. That essence consists in the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the State in all matters of wealth—its right to tax, to confiscate, 
to bestow, to pay for work performed, and to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of public duties at its own discretion, and as a condition of 
the holding of property; all this being carried out by the sub- 
ordination of one rank to another, culminating in the person of 
the sovereign. The well-known saying, once accounted the very 
watchword of Liberalism as —_ to Toryism, that “ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” is, in strictest truth, the key 
to the entire system of feudalism. Even the most democratic of 
colonies and republics are compelled, in some matters, to recognise 
and act upon it. Nowhere has a State been found to abdicate its 
indefeasible right to such land as is not “ settled,” in the modern 
term. Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United States 
themselves, still dispose of their unappropriated territory on 
the very principles of the medisval sovereigns, and exact 
from the persons to whom they concede the right of property 
conditions precisely — to the terms of feudal possession. 
The very history of the gold-diggings of California is but a repro- 
duction of the annals of medieval Europe. In England, probably, 
more crepe | than in any other European country, relics of the 
feudal theory still survive in exactly their original astaile, Such 
is the law of treasure-trove, which gives to the Crown the right 
to all precious things found accidentally upon the land. These 
treasures, being no portion of the real property of the soil, could 
not be conveyed from owner to owner by any series of sales or 
inheritances. They remain with the original lord, under whom 
every acre in the kingdom was originally held by some 
feudal tenure. Thus, again, all property for which no heir 
can be found vests in the Crown, not so much by virtue 
of any positive enactment as by the fundamental principle 
which dominates over all property, causing it to revert to 
its original owner. The right of the Crown to the sturgeon — the 
“ Royal fish ” — is a trifling but not unsuggestive instance of the 
working of the theory by which the Crown reserved certain rights, 
whatever property it bestowed. Everywhere, in fact, in the 
dealings between man and man in England, we recognise the 
essentially feudal principle that property need not be conveyed 
absolutely, but with the reservation of definite claims on the part 
of the superior in its ownership. And even where no law exists to 
enforce the performance of duties as the condition of possession, 
public opinion often demands them. There are not many, even 
among the most thoroughgoing Radicals, who would substitute a 
paid official, locally a nobody, for the Sheriff who represents his 
county at every local assize. 

It is, indeed, the condition of all permanence in social and 
national prosperity that the social system should be a development 
from the national, as contrasted with the individual theory. 
Modern democracy starts by treating the nation as a mere aggre- 
gate of single men, who by a voluntary act create the State, and 
the theory ends in the trampling down of private liberty under 
the feet of a half-organized mob. The older doctrine, and 
that which is still the vital principle of English existence, starts 
with the objective fact that a nation, in some shape or other, 
actually ¢s as an established reality, and thereupon proceeds to 
arrange the details of individual mghts and duties with a view 
to the well-being of the whole body corporate. We know— at 
least all who are free from the tyranny of imperial or demo- 
cratic despotism Inow it that the practical issue of this last 
system is a union of personal freedom with national greatness and 
national unity unattainable under any other conditions, And, 
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knowing this, while thankful that the abuses of feudalism in its 
ancient forms have long passed away, we cannot but recognise in 


the germ of all that, as free, liberal, and’ 


united Englishmen, we hold most dear, 


THE RIVERS OF EAST SUSSEX.* 


ie is not to be expected that a local Archmological Society, 

however ey and able its leading members may be, will 
be able to keep all its volumes of Transactions up to the highest 
standard of value and interest. Sometimes, at least, papers of 
doubtful importance and of undoubted dulness will claim a place 
to the exclusion of more useful matter. For example, in the 
fifteenth volume of the Susser Are ical Collections, which 
has just made its appearance, a very tedious and i sa eel 
ately long account of the parish and parish church of Poynings— 
pr out with transcripts of all the epitaphs in the churchyard— 
takes the place of a very valuable and Soran cted paper on some 
mural paintings lately brought to light in Westmeston Church, 
which is med to another volume. In spite of this, however, 
there is much in the volume now before us which deserves a 
cordial welcome. 

Take, for instance, as a new idea well worked out, Mr. M. A. 
Lower’s paper, the first of a promised series, on the Rivers of 
Sussex. He begins with Camden’s assertion that each of the six 
“ Rapes” of the county—quas peculiari vocabulo vocant Rapos 
(a word, perhaps, cognate to the “ Hrepp” of Iceland)—has, 
besides its hundreds, its own castle, and river, and forest. The 
six rivers are as follows — the Rother, the Cuckmere, the 
Ouse, the Adur, the Arun, and the Lavant, most of which k 
their old Celtic names. The course of the first of these, with 
its tributary streams, is described by Mr. Lower from its rise in 
Rotherfield parish, through the district of the old iron workings, 
wy ie once moated church of Etchingham and the stately castle of 

iam, to the alluvial tract west of Romney Marsh, through 
which, after forming the Isle of Oxney, it runs into the sea at Rye 
Harbour. That the original name of this.river was the Limene, 
and that its original outfall was Lymne—the Roman Portus 
Lemanus, as suggested by Mr. Roach Smith-—is not improbable. 
There is no doubt that the Rother has, at various times durin 
the historical period, changed its course and its outlet. We should 
have been glad had Mr. Lower traced these changes more in 
detail. Dr. Guest’s recent disquisition on the place of Czsar’s 
landing in Britain, and the old dispute as to the site of the ancient 
Anderida, show the great importance to history of an accurate 
knowledge of the alterations of the coast line in Kent and Sussex. 
Mr. Lower has omitted to notice that, according to the Astronomer 
Royal’s theory, Pevensey Bay was the place of Czesar’s landing, the 
Rother the “flumen” mentioned in the Commentaries, Roberts- 
bridge the place of the great battle, and Burg Hill (about four miles 
from Robertsbridge) the fortress to which the defeated Britons re- 
tired. At Pevensey, which is generally believed to be the true repre- 
sentative of the Anderida of the Romans, another small river, the 
Ashburn, which gives its name to the village and family of Ash- 
burnham, —_ “by a noiseless and invisible outlet,” into the 
English Channel. Drayton, in his Polyolbion, says of this stream, 
“ At Pemsey pours her soft and gentle flood.” Pevensey itself, 
like Hastings, has long ceased to be a port, except in name. Its 
corporate seal, however, bears some armed ships as its emblem. 
The smal] brook which gives its name to Eastbourne has of late 
shrunk into a sewer, and now reaches the sea by a culvert under 
the shingle on the beach. Coming westwards to the South Downs, 
the next stream is the Cuckmere, so named from the lake which 
is still formed near its junction with the sea when a heavy rain 
brings down a flood from the Weald, which it drains. This river, 
passing by the moated priory of Michelham to Longbridge (which 
must have been so named when the present slender stream was a 
considerable estuary), falls into the sea at Cuckmere Haven, a 
little harbour, unprotected by piers, which would soon be choked 
by shingle if the channel were not kept clear by “harbour-ploughs.”’ 
ext comes the Ouse, sharing its name (which is derived from 
Isca, ee so many other English rivers. The Usk, Ax, 
Ex, Wisk, Isis, and Iser are cognate names. This river has a very 
extensive basin, and many sources. The sheet of water known as 
Balcombe Pond is near its principal head. Every one remembers 
the magnificent viaduct by which the London and Brighton Rail- 
way crosses the Ouse Valley; but few of the travellers by that 
line know how insignificant is the rivulet which gives its name 
to that colossal work. The meaning and origin of the word 
“watershed” have lately been warmly discussed among 
scientific geographers. Mr. Lower, in an incidental foot-note, 
gives us not only an example of his own misunderstanding and 
misuse of the term, but also an original English synonym for the 
expression. “At Wivelsfield,” he says, “a place called Cleave- 
water indicates the tive ‘watersheds’ of the Ouse and the 
Adur.” Here it is plain that the writer supposes watershed to 
mean the drainage or “shedding” of the water in each river- 
basin. But there is no doubt that the word means “ parting,” 
answering in fact to the “cleavewater” of this obscure Sussex 
hamlet. The Ouse and the Adur cannot properly be said to have 
“respective watersheds.” There is but one watershed—the di- 
viding line of the two basins—between them. Passing Oldland, 
the seat of ironworks in‘Roman times, the Ouse reaches Maresfield, 
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where, some years ago, was discovered in one of its streams an 
ancient British canoe hewn out of asolid oak tree. The river is still 
mavigable as far as this, “In the days of our Celtic forefathers,” 
says Mr. Lower, “these forest streams must have formed almost 
the only highways of communication from point to point.” Chailey, 
a village on one of the feeders of this stream, boasts of a moated par- 
sonage-house—“ a singular feature,” says our author, “ stive of 
the ‘ good old times’ when even a nite 4 priest was fain to fortify his 
dwelling.” But need the moat, in this case, have been anything more 
than such a protection against thieves as good bolts and bars 
would be in our own days? And may not the excellent parson of 
Chailey, with an eye to Tan, have used his moat as a commodious 
fish-stew? Further on, in tracking the Ouse’s course, Mr. Lower 
came upor some popular traditions of Simon of Montford. Cooks- 
bridge, for instance, is an to denote the spot on which that 
leader’s army, on its in 1264 from Fletching to Lewes, 
halted for refreshment; and an eminence a little to the north, 
called Restnoak Hill, is said to mean the “resting oak,” where 
Simon and his staff made their head-quarters on that occasion. 
It will be remembered that it was at the battle of Lewes that 
the barons defeated Henry, and that Richard, king of Almaine, 
was taken prisoner. Early in the day, says the contemporary 
London Chronicler, while the issue of the fight was doubtful, “ at 
the first outset, the greater part of the Londoners, horse and foot, 
as well as certain finights and barons, took to flight towards 
London.” Still tracing the Ouse downwards, we next come to 
Hamsey, where on the peninsula formed by the old bed of the 
river stands an object very rare in this country, a dilapidated and 
deserted parish church. Further on is Old Malling, “the 
oldest site of Christianity in East Sussex,” and next the stream 
reaches Lewes. That the estuary of the Ouse was formerly a 
tidal river up to this point is shown by the fact that, at 
the time of the compilation of the Domesday Book, eight 
salt-pans existed on the shore of the Ritch (or “reach,” creek, 
from the Saxon recan), an im t tributary which falls into it 
at Beddingham. The limits of the ancient are still 
defined. The villages which skirt its shores are known as “ the 
Brookside.” “Brook,” we are told, “in modern English, is 
equivalent to a small stream ; but in ancient times it meant much 
eee Verstegan says (Restitution of Decayed Intelligences, 
1005):— 

A brook we now take to be a small water; but I find it in the 
Teutonick to be that which padus is in Latine, a waterish or moorish ground. 
The city of Bruxels took name of the Brookland or moorish ground lying 
on the north side thereof. 

The Ouse, as every one knows, now joins the sea at New- 
haven. For at least three hundred years the stream has taken 
this direct course, instead of the more circuitous winding (which 
is still, however, easily to be traced), by what is called the Tide- 
mill Creek, to its ancient embouchure under the cliffs at Seaford. 
Seaford itself was formerly a considerable harbour, and enjoyed the 
privileges of a Cinque Port; but its haven and its rights have long 
since rages away. Here Mr, Lower Ny promising to con- 
tinue his r, with a description of the rivers of Western 
Sussex, in a future volume. We heartily commend his example to 
many of our local archxologists who are in want of a subject. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to follow the windings of a 
river in a pretty country, from its source to its mouth; and the 
account of such an exploration, if haadled with Mr. Lower's skill 
and knowledge, will found, we are sure, most pleasant and 
instructive reading. 

Another excellent paper in this volume is one by the Rey. 
Edward Turner, on “ Boxgrove Priory.” All who know Chichester 
will remember the ruins of this considerable Benedictine house, 
which stands about four miles to the north of the cathedral city. 
It was originally an Alien Priory, but was indigenized and e 
independent in 1340. Mr. Turner investigates its documentary 
history with great minuteness, till its dissolution in 1535, when 
the buildings were granted to Thomas Lord de la Warr for 
126/. 138. 4d. The present church, a fragment of the Mauer 
monastic one, which was 228 feet long, has been described by 
Professor Willis and Mr. Petit, on occasion of the annual meeting 
of the Archeological Institute, in 18 §3. A refectory, 63 feet long 
by 24 broad, still remains to show what the conven buildings. 
must have been. Among the many curious documents relating to 
Boxgrove Priory which have been brought together by Mr. Turner’s. 
researches, may be mentioned the records of several episcopal 
visitations held during the century and a half which preceded its 
dissolution. Happily the brief record “Omnia bené” proves that 
no scandals were discovered. Some records of a different kind, 
but perhaps still more curious, have been communicated to this. 
volume by Mr. W. D. Cooper. These are some rolls of the 
Sussex men who fought at Agincourt, in the retinue of the Earl 
of Arundel and others. Mr. Hunter remarked, in one of his 
essays, that very few of the English knights who were present at 
that battle are now represented by their male heirs. t this is 
probably not the case with the esquires and archers who accom- 
panied the py a ei Many of their descendants still occupy 
their ancient holdings or estates, and their names reappear in 
the modern muster-roils of the Sussex regiments of Rifle Volun- 
teers. The long and uninterrupted descent of many a yeoman’s 
family in the south of England has often been noticed. Of the 
six hundred and seventy men whom the five great lords of Sussex 
contributed to the ish army, about four hundred followed the 
Earl of Arundel. This contingent contained one banneret, three 
knights, ninety-five men-at-arms, and threo hundred - archers. 


of the County. Published the Sussex Archeological Society. Vol XV. 


The earl’s wages were 6s, 8d. a-day, the banneret’s 4s., while 
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each knight received 2s., each man-at-arms 12d., and each archer 
6d.; and the total cost to the royal exchequer from July 8th to 


November 24th, when the force returned to England, was 2,251. | 


All these particulars are gleaned from a document still existing in 
the Exchequer Office. e following curious Christian names 
occur in the Arundel and Camoys rolls :—Utright, Fylchyn, 
Esmoun, Geronet; and the following surnames, which have dis- 
appeared — Bykeldy, Tryskebetys, Belknap, and Marnyhille. 

rom other sources Mr. Cooper has almost perfected the list of 
the Sussex men who fought under other commands in the battle 
of Agincourt; and he tells us that a list of the French who 
fell on that day is preserved among the MSS. Fontamier at 
Paris. There are other papers in this volume which deserve 


notice, but we have mentioned the principal ones. Mr. Lower’s | 
description of the Sussex rivers seems to us by far the best of the | 
number. Let us recommend him to prepare, for the illustration of | 


his next paper on the subject, a skeleton map of the river-systems 
: ae county. It would make his essay ten times more intel- 
gible. 


JERDON’S BIRDS OF INDIA.* 


Sass ignorance and apathy usually displayed by the various de- 
partments of our Government in all matters where the natural 
sciences are concerned, have long been notorious. Whilst, in other 
countries, scientific attainments have often proved a passport to 
advancement in different branches of the civil and military ser- 
vices, here they have more frequently brought their possessor into 
disrepute with the heads of his department, and operated as a bar 
to future employment. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction we 
learn that the Government of India has accorded its sanction, and 
indeed a certain amount of encouragement, to Dr. Jerdon, in the 
arduous task he has lately undertaken, and of which the first- 
fruits are now before us. e non-existence of books of reference 
on the natural history of British India has long been felt as a 
grievance by residents in that country who have wished to devote 
a portion of their leisure to the investigation of the rich series of 
natural objects ever before their eyes. The zoology and botany of 
Algeria have many years since been duly explored and made 
known to the world by a commission sent out for that purpose by 
the French Government. The so-called barbarous Russians 
had no sooner acquired the far-distant territory of Amoorland 
than expeditions were despatched to investigate its Fauna 
and Flora, and the publication of their discoveries is already 
nearly brought to a close. But when we inquire what has 
been done by our rulers for the advancement of natural 
science in India, we meet with a marked contrast. Except 
the ill-advised expedition of the Schlagentweits, which has 
been universally condemned by the scientific men of this 
country, and has produced results so contemptible when com- 
post with the expenditure lavished upon it, little indeed has 

en effected. It is true that our most accomplished living 
botanist was despatched, some years since, on a scientific mission 
to India, and that a portion of his e s was allowed to him: 
but the means required to work out his collections properly were 
refused him on his return to this country, and a large amount of 
the benefit which would otherwise have accrued to science from 
his labours was thereby frustrated. With regard, however, to the 
zoology of India, the case has hitherto been still worse than with the 
botany. Anumber of naturalists—Hardwick, Buchanan, Hamilton, 
Hodgson, Russell, Sykes, Elliot, Blyth, and a host of others— have 
laboured long and zealously on different portions of Indian zoology, 
and accumulated a vast quantity of materials; but no attempt has 
as yet been made to condense this scattered mass of information into 
one connected series. To obtain any general acquaintance with 
what has been already ascertained regarding the Fauna of India, 
it is necessary, Dr. Jerdon tells us, “to search through volu- 
minous Transactions of learned societies and scientific journals, 
and, excepting to a few persons more favourably placed, even 
these are inaccessible.” - 

It is therefore, we repeat, with great satisfaction we learn that 
the Indian Government has allowed Dr. Jerdon leisure to devote 
himself to the preparation of a series of Manuals of the Natural 
History of India, of which the first volume, relating to the birds, 
has been lately issued. There can be no question that Dr. 
Jerdon is a person in every way qualified to undertake this task. 
During an uninterrupted residence of more than twenty-five years 
in India, he has devoted his leisure hours to the investigation of 
the natural history of the various parts of that vast area in which 
he has been stationed, and is thus able to give the results of his 
personal observations concerning a great portion of the natural 
objects of which he treats. “With the exception of the North- 

est Provinces, the Punjab, and Sindh,” Dr. Jerdon tells us he 
has, during this period, “traversed and retraversed the length and 
breadth of continental India, and also visited Burmah.” Dr. Jerdon 
is already well known in the literature of natural history from the 
numerous and ong os a he has written in the Madras 
Journal of Literature Science, wo which is the only 
catalogue that has yet been compiled of the birds of Southern India. 
In1 844, he published an illustrated work on the birds of India, 
under the title of IMustrations of Indian Ornithology, in which a 
series of fifty coloured figures, chiefly of novel and interesting birds 


The Birds of India being Nateral History of oll the Birds known to 
inhabit Continental India, . C. Jerdon, Madras Army. Vol. I. Calcutta, 
London : Smith & Elder, 


of the Southern portion of the peninsula, were given. Dr. Jerdon 
has also been a frequent contributor to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and to other scientific periodicals, and has trans- 
| mitted several large series of named specimens to the museums of 
| Europe. In fact, there is certainly no living naturalist who 
— qualifications superior to those of Dr. Jerdon for the per- 

ormance of the task to which he has devoted himself. Mr. 
| Edward Blyth, the Curator of the Asiatic Society’s Museum at 
| Calcutta, has, no doubt, as is efully acknowledged by Dr. 
_ Jerdon himself, a more perfect knowledge of the Indian Fauna. 
| But Mr. Blyth’s health is broken by a twenty-one years’ residence 
| in Calcutta, and by the constant drudgery in which his unassisted 
| labours throughout that period have involved him. He has not, 
moreover, had the opportunities which Dr. Jerdon has enjoyed, of 
becoming acquainted, through frequent locomotion, with so many 
of the tenants of the woods and forests of India in their native 
wilds; and as this series of hand-books is rather intended for the 
use of the travelling naturalist and resident in the country than 
for the savants of Europe, this is a point of no small importance 
in Dr. Jerdon’s favour. Dr. Jerdon has had, however, the advan- 
tage of Mr. Blyth’s assistance in the passage of the present volume 
through the press, and cordially acknowledges the valuable aid he 
has derived from his co-operation. 


The present volume, therefore, our readers will understand, forms 
the first part of a complete set of manuals of the natural history of the 
vertebrated animals of India. The second volume will finish the 
birds ; the next following will treat of the mammals; whilst others, 
to be devoted to the reptiles and fishes, will complete the series. 
In the present volume Dr. Jerdon treats of the Birds of 
Prey, ot of the first part of the long series of Perching 
bi or Insessores, Though descriptions and other details 
only of the Indian species are given, yet reference is always 
made to the allied forms which occur in Ceylon, Burmah, Malacca, 
and other parts of Eastern Asia. Some general observations are 
also intercalated, wherever a family foreign to India occurs in 
the natural series, so as to render the work more instructive to 
the student of general zoology. The number of species of birds 
found within the limits to which Dr. Jerdon confines his work— 
namely, between the Indus and Himalayas on the one side, and 
the Bay of Bengal on the poe Pie po | amounts to about 800, 
of which 372 are described and treated of in the present volume. 
The plan adopted by Dr. Jerdon is excellent. Of each — a 
description, sufficiently long to admit of its being easily identified 
without being too aie is given; the English and native names 
are carefully inserted, with references to the es standard 
authors who have previously written on it; and general details con- 

ing the habits, mode of nidification, other noticeable 
peculiarities are added. 


That Dr. Jerdon’s series of Handbooks, if carried out as thus 
planned and as thus commenced, will be of great service to the 
cause of science, there can be no question. ere must be many 
residents in uented and isolated stations in British India 
who would gladly devote their leisure to the acquisition of 
a knowledge of the infinite variety of natural objects around 
them. Hitherto, as Dr. Jerdon tells us, this has heen 
simply impossible from want of means of acquiring information 
concerning what has already been done towards the working out . 
of the Natural History of India. It has, therefore, been equall 
impracticable for such persons to know what remains to be done, 
or rather— since anything like a ect knowledge of Indian 
zoology must be the work of sev: generations— what are the 
ery «4 proms upon which information is required, Dr. Jerdon’s 
work will show them how little is really yet known of this exten- 
sive subject, in spite of the arduous labours of the many pioneers 
who have devoted themselves to open the road of science in India, 
and how great are the that remain to be filled up before any- 
thing like a history of Indian animals can be written. To take, for 
example, the birds, with which class Dr. Jerdon commences his 
labours. Before a bird is perfectly known, not only do we require 
descriptions of the various forms and plumages of the male, female, 
and young, so that it may be readily distinguished from its allied 
species of the same group, but we also want to know the mode of 
its nidification, its anatomy, its food, its time of migration, and 
every other ialty of its habits and manners. The history of 
the individual bird being complete, a knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities exhibited by the species— that is, of the aggregate of 
similar individuals that constitute the ies — is also requisite. 
The extent of the hical area over which it is spread, the 
varieties it exhibits in different parts of this area, and divers 
other important circumstances which we need not now enter 
upon, must be carefully worked out. So imperfect is at present 
our knowledge of ornithology that, taking the birds found within 
the limits of Europe (which are better y Renata than any others, 
and are scarcely more than half so numerous as those of India), 
there are comparatively but few — concerning which anything 
approaching to this perfect knowledge has as yet been obtained. 
It may easily be imagined, therefore, what a wide field of obser- 
vation is open to the ornithologist in India, where, on turning 
over the leaves of Dr. Jerdon’s volume, we shall find there are 
many birds described only from single specimens having been 
once obtained, and a very large number of which almost nothing 
is recorded. It cannot be doubted that the publication of Dr. 
Jerdon’s Series of Manuals will render material assistance in 
inciting observers to fill up these Aiatus valde deflendi, both in 
and other of While thank- 
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ing him for the pains he has bestowed upon a labour which is 
hardly likely to produce anything in return but “ barren honour,” 

we must a render the acknowledgment due to the present 
Viceroy of India and his predecessor, who have dared to violate 
routine in the author’s favour, and granted him that rest from 
his official duties without which his work could not have been 
undertaken. 
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DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, an and 6 d per <—CBTLON 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 

HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 

GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 

DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. Sir S. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B. 

The Directors of the CEYLON Come any LIMITED being by by a Resolution 
of the Shareholders, at a General M of the Company, pion, Apes te 
borrow a sum of money receding tf portion of their Subscri pital 


d to issue D for o1 ive years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively, 
and for longer periods, be 


ituents, at Colonial seten, Mone: 


mortgage, may also cha their estates with an outlay in 

under the imple 4 inexpensive process mpany's Act. 
The term of years for the veat-chaaed ie is fixed by the landowner, so as to adapt the amount of 
— payment to the circumstances of the tenants, the term for building works being limited 


“No investigation of ttle being required, and the charge not being affected by encumbrances, 
no expenses urred. 


for 

No. 1. The works may and executed, by the landowncr's t, and the 

forme fo employed only to supply the loan aud conduct the matter through all the official 
rms for charging the outlay on the estate. 

2. The oy ny will supply plans, specifications, and for any imr its to 
asunder Not, In of these cases the landowner 
will be sonny under the control of nclosure Commissioners. 

No. 3. The pany will undertake tne entire responsibility of A Seapeovemnente, potas 
Dias execute the works, ane finally charge on the estate the ual amount pect nes ry 
with thei thereo by the Enclosure Commissio! pee 
Landowners may thus ‘obtain what askance they require from the Company, and no more, 
in eff the objects in view. 


in jon an auritius, either with 
tor particulars to be af the Office of the Company. tetas ay arang 
By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
(THE LOAN, TRUST, and AGENCY COMPANY of SOUTH 


AFRICA, Limited, Por six PER CENT. DEBENTURES at Three, Five, or Seven 
Years, in sums of 2100 to £1,000, with Coupons attached, payable half-yearly,on the lst of 
January and Ist of = Ad 


JOHN ALFRED Esq. 
CHAS. HOTSON EBDEN 
JAMES SEAKIGHT, Esq: 


ND WESTBY, Esq. 
RY COLLISON, Esq. 
REN ICHOLL BY ASS, Esq. 


Bankers—IMPERIAL BANK. 1 Lothbury, EC. 
Orricss—1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
INO. O. SMITH, Chairman. 


Works of 4 and other i are also executed on for 
who merely require the skill and experience of the Company's officers a constant 


Applications to be addressed to W! the at the offices of the Com; 
andres to William Clifford, the Secretary, pany, 


THE BUXTON HOTEL COMPANY, Limited. 
under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
carrale £50,000, IN 5,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
10s. per Share to be paid on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 
Five per cent. Interest will be allowed on all payments in advance of Calls. 


Directors. 
Captain DARWIN, Fock, Be Buxton. 


G, F. GWYN, Esq use, Hammersmith, Vice-Chairman 
of Court Compa 


8 Gardens. 
Juntor Service ‘ice Club. 


Es 
PARKER sit PTON, Esq., The paste. Buxton 
ST ARI » Deputy Chairman of the London ond Northern Bank. 
THOMA Porchester Square, Hyde Park, Director of the 
Court 
A Buxton: 


Bankers. 
‘The UNION BANK of MANCIIESTER, Manchester. 
pe and NORTHERN BANK, London, and its branches. 
and ROTHERHAM BANKING COMPANY, Buxton and branches. 
DEUCE & Co., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Auditors. 
UILTER, B. JAY, & CO., 3 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Rowers: PITZGERALD AVLOR, King Manchester. 
Architect-HENRY CURREY, Esq., 4 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Brokers. 


Messrs: GRINDROD & PRINCE. Bank St. Ann's Square, Manchester 
THOMAS MORRIS; ig Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 

essrs. GEO, LANCASHIRE & 

W. H. & J. A. EADON, 

Secretary—Mr. WILLIAM WOODFORD. 
LONDON : 1 GUILDHALL CHAMBERS CITY, E.Cc. 
Temporary Ofices— {MANCHESTER KING STREET. 
PROSPECTUS. 

‘The Tews | of Buxton, Derbyshire, is situated, as is well known, in one of the most 
picturesque > ts bey the United Ki and the attractions of its charming 
scenery, eae of its baths and mineral waters, of world-wide celebrity, combine to render it une 
of the most favourite places of resort for Visitors and Tourists in Eng 

The ne tae of Buxton are, however, subject to one very material drawback, well known 
toall ters of the place, namely, the want of sufficient first-class Hotel accommodation 
and it is beyond doubt that if this want were oe ont supplied the annual influx of Visitors, 


as it is at present, would be immensely incre 
Comeens has been to supply this went, by the erection of a large first-class 


Hotel, upon a site in Buxton ment for the purpuse. 
The Site (which is near the two Rai consists of a of ground part of the 
Estate is Grace the ae of pone and i in extent about 1 acres, for the purchase of 


the fee simple of which a conditional contract has been entered in 

The ample mensions of the Site secured will permit of the iis A a Building in which 
qemecemm and comfort will not be sacrificed to contracted limits, and will also enable the 

pany to surround their Hotel with extensive Pleasure Grounds, which will be tastefully 

laid out and carefully maintained, and which will be the tescrved exclusively fi oe the private use 
of the Occupants of the Hotel. W. hich it is i fully to develop, 
the Establis: sy cannot fuil to become one of ond comfort and attractiveness. 

The proposed ma contain a Salle & and Coff Ladies’ Coffe 


and Drawing-room, Kead Smoking, and Billiard. rc with Suites of Private Apartments, 

Bath-rooms, and about One Hundred -rooms, and will be so arran, to afford to Visitors 

complete their ap with the of joining the 8 Society of the Pubiic 
when preferre 


It is intended to adopt a tariff of for Shareholders visiting the Hotel. 
In the construction of the Hotel, and in its conduct and atter 
the latest imp and id by the of similar en 


That the ts ¢ all the well-conducted large Hotels established within the last {few 
of and other favourable localities have been very consid 


have had to jumerous di 
the povelty of their character and the want of on the of such Esta- 


is Company, however, will not be beset by any such difficulties; the conduct and man 
ment ‘of Ly Hotels is now a well- known branch of enterprise; and the present Undertak 
will start in possession of all e in the conduct of 
clealies Establishments which have preceded it in other places, and paid dividends varying trom 
10 to 35 percent. When, moreover, it is ipianed considered ie the peculiar advantages pos- 
sifnded by this Compan Ry) unsurpassed by those of any of the successful Undertakings before 
le doubt can remain of the satere of the Enterprise which it 


“Pian =a in ‘seen, and the Articles of Association i , at the Offices of the Company. > 


lications for Shares may be made to the Bankers, ers, Sulicitors, or Secretary—or to 
Mr. Samuel ‘Turner, Cottage, the Quadrant, B Buston—in the form annexed, accotapanied 


Grove 
with a deposit of 10s. per Shar: 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Directors of the Buxton Hotel Company, Limited. 
Gentiemex,—Having paid a Deposit of 10s. per Share on Shares of £10 each, 
juest wil allot that ber of Shares, less 
Ireq yon me number, and I hereby agree to 
1am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Name in full ........... 
Profession or O i 
Residence in full ......... 


This Form, when filled up, to be sent to the Secretary. 


jONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
The EARL of CLARENDUN 
The the Terms of to the which contains 80,000 of 
Ancient odern Literature, in varivus Languages: ubscription, £3 a year,or, £20 
with Fee of £6; Lite Membership, Fifteen Volumes are alewes to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Heading-Room open from Ten to Six. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary oa Librarian. 


AL BOOKS, &c.—Just STANFORD'S 
ote CATALOGUE A "EDUCATIONAL L WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, 
» 6d. ; orwarded pe: on receipt of or school pro- 

epectus. the divisions pubiisher, al all the most modern and improved 

in; 

Maps, Atlases, Ulobes, uiud School Stat 
London: Eowanp Sravrone, Booker | by appointment to the City of London School, 


NO&kTH BRITISH and _MEROANTILE - INSURANCE 
Incorporated by 
Anuual Re 422,401. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign ser TE 
DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to 


90 orc t. of the ++... Insure participating principle. 
The ne w Life Business transacted in 


Insured. 
of Propose] and every information will'be furnished on apglioation ot the 
Orricss: 


LONDON .. 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
” «. 4NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
” ‘West-End Office, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


r [HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825, 
LONDON—82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH-—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap Orrics) 
Invested Funds, upwards of tue) Miltiens Sterling. 
Income, apwards of £320,000 pe 
Assurances effected since 1346, aaa is of Eight Millions re 
Policies Free from all unnecessary restrictions as to Foreign 
Liberal Rules for the prevention of forfeiture of Pol 
Profits divided among Policy-holders every five years. 


London : 82 King William Street, E.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 


NSURANCE COMPANY: Lene in 1836. Offices, No. 1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 
sand! 21 Poultry, London, E.C. Progress of the Company since 1850 : 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Sec. 


Year. fire Premiams. Life Premiums. invesied Funds. 
851 £54,305 227,157 2 502,824 
856 222,279 72,781 871,06! 

861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
426,065 138,703 1,417,808 


The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was £71,234, 
SWINTON BOULT, to the Co 
JOHN ATKINS, Kesident Secrei 
BONUS DIVISION. 


(GLOBE INSURANCE, Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
Established 1803. Sterling, all paid up. 


GEORGE CARR BLP. Treas 


William Chapman, Esq. ‘Fowler oe m, 

M. Coon.bs, Esq. H. C. Plowden, F.R.S. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. William Tite. =e FAS. 
William Gaussen, Esq. M. ‘Weguelin, M.P. 

John Edward Johnson, Wi acott, Esq., F.R.S8. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. W: Esq. 


Nathaniel Montefiore, 

At the close of the present year, 1863, a Bonus Division will be made on Globe Profit-Scale 
rit! Policies, the Five Years then ended. 

reantile Insurances a uced Rates. 

During the a Ten ¥! Years the FIRE INSURANCE DUTY paid by the GLOBE has increased 

from £35,754 to £17,856. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., Secretary. 
Deaton LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Old Broad 


Street, 1820.— SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing 
advantages of the Bonus System, may be hed on application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


i | 4 CCIDENTS by Road, i, River, or Railway, in the Field, the 
at Home, may be ded against by taking a Policy of the RAILWA 
PASSENGES COMPANY, Comuill, London. Empowered by 
ct of Parliament 140, have been already paid as compensat 
Stations, to ts, the. ‘Head Office, 64 Corn! 
Avply at the Railway S: ,to the Local Agen ned — 


MONEY. — — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 

in the Arey and others, with secrecy and “espatch, by a Private Gentleman, 
upon nace of Ha Hand, Life Interests, Reversions, Legacies, Land, Houses, or other property. 
Interest, 5 per cent.— Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 5. W. 


RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS at Cheap 
Fares, available for One Menth, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, King 
Cross, and other principal Sta! 

LAK. D KI CT— Windermere Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, Coniston, Penrith, BMore- 
SEASIDE and BATHING- Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Harro- 


Buxton, ac. te, 
ov Psherammesand full particulars may be obtaincd at all the Company's Stations and Receiv- 


Offices 
ice ut King’s Cross for ‘Tickets, vid Midland Railway. 
Derby 1863. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


HY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svupsroox Park, 

hmond Uill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under "Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consu Motions in 
London at the City Turkish and ydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Cuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


MALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL.—The new Establishment 


at Great Sialyern contains upwards of One Huffdred Bedrooms, has all the improve: 
ments of the Joint Stock, is surrounded Ly Ureamental Gardens, and commands 
unequalled views Count 

The P: oprictors 1 receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate of £3 10s. per Weck. 
A Table Hote dail 


ing Gross, 5. W. 


y- 
The Hotel } lent Stables, loose Boxes, and Paddocks. A Covered Way comtucts the 
Visitora fom the Ballway Station, and Porters attend the Trains, 


= 
z Under this Company's Act tenants 
incompetent persons, beneficial lessees| 
itable trustees. &c., may effect the 
b 
a 
| | 
= 
excess Orginal Caicuishions, is DOW matter Of common nHotoricly ; an 18 Worthy 
g! remark that, in most instances, these large profits have been realized upon Undertak which 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
< 


